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ABSTRACT 

Equality of access to postsecondary study in Hichigan 
is discussed in ter«s of the establishsent of a system of higher 
education that would provide equity in terns of: (1) individual 
selection and support services, (2) student financial assistance 
options, and (3) institutional and progrannatic articulation. A 
synthesis of several aajor past efforts related to this issue is 
.provider., and a series of recoonendations whereby Hichigan can 
enhance its efforts to alleviate this problem are made. Appendixes to 
the paper are: A. Full Text of the Report of the Governor's Task 
Force on Equal Opportunity in Higher Education; Background 
Information on Enrollment and student assistance; and Task Force 
Sub-Committee Reports: 1. The Role of State Government. 2. The Bole 
of lustitutions of Higher Learning, 3. The Role 'f th^ Community, and 
4. The Role of the Student; B* Full listing of recommendations and 
membership of State Board Advisory Committee on Equality of Access to 
Higher Education; and C. Text of the Report of the State Board 
Subcommittee on Equality of Access to Higher Education and minutes of 
State Board action taken on it. (06) 
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Equality of access stands as one of the fundamental cornerstones of our society. 
Areas of life in which this ideal has not as yet been fully realized stand as grim 
reminders of the limUations of our past su«:ess and guideposts focusing our future 
efforts. Equality of access to post-secondary study is a crucial turning point in 
this ongoing effort, as such traming itself often serves to enhance the participant's 
chances of swxessful participation in many aspects of life. 

In light of the importance of this issue, equality of post-secondary access was 
singled out by the Michigan State Board of Education as one of the major prob- 
lems warranting special conrentration in our planning efforts. The attached staff 
issue paper represent a synthesis of seva^ major past efforts to speak to this 
issue, and provides a series of rorwnmendations whereby Michigan can enhance 
its efforts to alleviate this perplexing probl^. 
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CHAPTER I 

Introduction to the Problem 



The fundamental issue of "access" pervades many 
aspects of American life. The citizen today is aggnrs- 
sive in many areas, claiming the right of participation 
and control over various aspects of his hfe which had 
previously been somewhat fatalistically abdicated to 
the structural agencies and organizations of society. 
This concern has been vocally depicted of late in terms 
of the civil rights movement, student activism, in- 
dividual rights legislation, consumer protwtion move- 
ment, etc. 

Willingham summarizes this essential problem of 
the articulation of personal and society priorities sue- 
cintly as follows: 

, . . how to nurture the rare talents so badly seeded by 
society while, at the same time, giving alt individuate 
equal rights and a fair di^'bution of privilege. No 
social system has solved this riddle satisfactorily* but the 
main shortcoming of a democratic free enterprise is the 
devastating effectiveness with which competition brings 
some to the top and leaves too many at an unacc^table 
bottom. 

The suggested answer is that society must be so organic 
that all Individuals have unffUcred and continuoi» op* 
portunity to pursue their interests and utilisEe their in- 
dividual talents.^ 

Post-secondary education plays a crucial role in 
the overall spectrum of this complex "access** con- 
cern; for in a highly credentialized society such as ours, 
higher education has come to be viewed as the very 
vehicle through which full access to a wide panorama 
of societal arenas can be gained. Thus, access to post- 
secondary study has legitimately come to l» viewed 
as a central focal point for much of the present con- 
cern over the "access** issue. 

Historically, this focus has given rise to numerous 
broad national statements of public concern regarding 
the necessity of expanding access to post-secondary 
study. As early as 1947 the Truman Commission con- 
eluded that: 

The time hu% come to maJce education through the !4th 
gr.ide available fn the same way that high school educa- 
tion is now available/ 



Wjiffngham, Warren W.. F'^f- Access Higher Education CEFS. 
New Vt>rk. !Q70. p. I. v«it», 

2. Tnunan CommlMhw Rerort. Htfther Education for American 
Democracy, Washington. D.C.» U.S. D^. of K.E.W.. 1047. 



Similar sentiments have subsequently been expressed 
repeatedly by various national panels, and the concept 
of acc(^ to |^t-sec(Midary stui options has actually 
been expanded to what is kn ♦ v is "Universal Ac- 
cess'\3 

As Crossland concludes: 

America has been committed, ir. principle, to universal 
acc^ to higher education for ^ ne time,* 

However, a vast differaice still persists between the 
ideal and the real, and it is with this glaring dis- 
crepancy that we must seek to deal effectively. The liter- 
ature is repleat with statistical evidence regarding the 
discrepancies which do currenUy exist in terms of acc^ 
to post-secondary study; there is little need to dwell 
at length upon the documentation issue at this juncture. 
Some of the more compelling evidence in tliis regard 
can, however, be summarized briefly as follows: 

1. In terms of racial/ethnic enrollments, Michigan 
statistics indicate that minorities are clearly under- 
represented at Michigan Colleges and Univmities. 



White 
Non White 



Full Time Michigan 
Undergraduate 
&irollment 
Fall, 1970 

92.3% 
7.7% 



Overall State 
Populatton 
Dlstribntien* 
1970 

88.7% 
11.3% 



2, Similar data can be drav/n in terms of racial/ 
ethnic enrollments for the national population. 



3. Sre fi/f exan^le; 

t%. Eiiienhower Ccwnmisifon Report, Goals for Anertcans: Th^ 
Report of the Fresidem^s Camtnisstcn an Satfonal Gmls, Enfile. 
wxTod C!ifa NJ.. Prentice Hail 196a 

b. •^Educational Policfes Commfwloa Report's Vnhersai Oppor^ 
tunlty for Education Beyond the Hifth School, Washington. D,C. 

c. 'X'amegfc Commf«{oa R«>OTt^ QM^ity and EqualUy; J^ew 
Levels of Federal ResponsihiUty for Hffther Edueettlon, SY. 
McCrair-Hill. 1968. 

f ; Z ^^'''^^ Aid to Higher Education: An Essentm 

i^t^"^^ V^^^V Future, Rerkeley. CA. The Commissiwj, 

1968. 



* A rhancp to I earn: An Action Agenda For 

Eqtul OppOTtimity In Higher Education". N.V.. McGraw-Hill. 1970. 
^«>^aiKlt RE. Minority Access to College. Schosken Hooks. 

I971» p. viL ^ 

5. "Summary of Rijcfal-Ethnic EnroUmcnts fn Mkhlgan iDstltuUona 
of Higher Education. 1970/', Lansing MI. i97i: 
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White 



National Higher 
Education EnroUment 
1970 

93.2% 



Non White 



6.8 



National Populatton^ 
Distributioa 
1970 

85.0% 
15.0% 



3. In ttici^ of socioeconomic facu>rs, on the oth^ 
handt the data indicates ttjat a family with a;i annual 
income of over $15^000 and one or more college age 
children is five times more likely to include a full-^ 
time college student than is a similar family with an 
income of under $3,(KK).^ Also» it can be ikm^ in 
similar fashk)n that 95% ot higii ability youth fn»n 
high income homes enter college withm 5 years of 
high school completion^ whereas only 50% of ^ually 
high ability but low income youths so enter.^ 

The reasons that underlie such aggravating road- 
blocks which continue to stand in the path of open 
access to post-^ondary study are myriad and ex* 
tremely complex. However, upon evaluation, it be- 
comes apparent that the major reasons involved fall 
into conNtcllations which contain both organisational 
and personal parameters. The following discussion 
will attempi to briefly identify some of these major 
problem areas or constellations in an effort to set the 
stage for the subsequent chapters which will develop 
recommendations geared toward their alleviation. 

One of the first major problem constellations which 
immediately appears is that of the traditional selection 
process itself. Institutionally speaking, mosc iH>st*sec- 
ondary schools have traditionally utilized a highly 
competitive student selection procedure which relies 
heavily upon high scIk^I grade point average and 
standardized test results. This procedure, of course, 
oftentimes eliminates many urban and rural youths 
who have come from weak «;econdary programs which 
have not rigorously prepared them in terms of tradi- 
tional academic yardsticks. Since no widely accepted 
alternative yardstick exists, there presently is no ade- 
quate method to assess the potential of students who 
fall in this category. Thus many students are possibly 
penalized each year simply because the selection 
process which opens the door to post-secondary study, 
b defective. 

In this regard, Crossland suggests Uiat jre research 
be undertaken in an attempt to expand chc arsenal of 
"nonintellective*' selection factors,^ and a recent Car- 



6. Crcw&land. F.E.. op cif„ p. 5(VI8- 

Note. »lninar data ran also he ohtalited from: 

Egcnon. ), Staff VniverMet d Black Americaas, Atlanta. Soutbcnt 

Education Foundaffon, 1^9. 

7. Bottcm. R. E., The Economics and Public Financing of Higher 
Education: An Overview." in The Ecommlcs and Financing of Hii^her 
Education in tht United States, Washington, D.C., U.S. Govt- PrteHng 
Offfce. 1969, p. 62^. 

8. Perle«, R. "HlRhef Education Opportunity and Achievement to 
the United States'^ in "Jh$ Economics and Financinit of Higher Eduta- 
Hon in the United States. Washington, U.S. Govt. Printing Office. 
tW, p. \S0. 

• (See also:) 

s, Cimger, et al.. "Nalhmat Norms for Entering College Fresh* 
men— Fall. ACE Research Refsom, Vol. 3, no. t, !96fi. 

K Toward Equal Opporttmfty for Hi^icr Education", CBEB, 
N.Y.. 1973. p. 1(V28. 

9. Cropland, op, rir.< p. S4^9. 



negie Commission Report suggests that acc^ by the 
atypical student be expedited by altering oui percept 
tioa of institutional status from the test scores of 
entrants *.he measured ''value added'* through the 
institutional training itself. >^ 

A second major problem constellation centers 
around the issue of cost. Educational expenses have 
i^en rising in the jmst decade at an alarming rate; 
thus often placing post-scamdary education beyond 
the reach of lower socio-economic students. This in- 
flationary cycle thus proves to be another explicit 
fcmn of discrimination affecting students of all racial/ 
ethnic groups. As a recent article in News and 
World Report emphash^: 

Higher education is passing out of reach for millions 
of . . . American families . . . (since) ... at present 
prices ... a fourth to a half of an average family's 
income (would be) needed to pay one, child*$ cxpet^es 
ax mc^t a>lleg^ . . 

Yet a third area of major concern a)vers the area 
of institutional planning and coordination. To date, 
institutional and programmatic development has all too 
often developed capriciously according to political 
whim and individual fancy, with no strong centralized 
coordination and guidance. This hapha2:ard proce^ 
has often left students great geographical distances from 
appropriate pr(^rams and/or even the nearest post- 
secondary institution itself. ITiis factor in itself can 
often serve as a form of discrimination for the students 
involved, since for them the pc^ibility of access has 
often been made too remote to punue. As Wiliingham 
states: 

Proximity has become a key element in the accessibility 
of higher ^ucation for several reasons. The most im- 
portant considerations are relaled to the connection be- 
tween proximity and opportunity. It is reaK>ndb!y assumed 
that a nearby college is more likely to prove attractive 
(especially) to a marginal sfuctent because of tts intangible 
identity for him, its familiarity, and its lelevance to his 
interests,^ 

Studies by Bashaw^^ and Trent and Medsker^^ support 
this contention that proximity tends to influence at- 
tendant patterns. 
With respect to this question Ulenny concludes that: 

Which way are we beading in post*secondary olucation? 
The most reah'stic answer points toward increased centrali- 
zation of planning at the state level. This new direction 
seems both logical and necessary if we are to respond 
effectively to expressions of current preferences and in- 



to. Continuities and Di^ctmtinttities^ Higher Education and the Schools t 
as abstracted In the 4^7.73 Chronk-Ie of Nigher Education, Vol. 1, 
Na 41. p, 1. 

11. •*Can You Afford College? VS. Sews and World Report, Vol. 
70, Na 8, 7'^22/7I, p. 25. 

12. WiUifig!mm« op. cLt,, p. 9-10. 

n, &ifibaWf W.L- "The Effect of Community lunlor Cojle^ on the 
Proportion of the X-oca! PopuUtldn Who Seek Higher Hdticatlon'% 7^ 
Journal of Educational Research, Vo'i. 58, No. 7» 1965, p- 327-329, 

14. Trent and Medsker, Tht influence of Different Types af Pttblic 
Hif^her Institutions on Co!ief(e Aitf >dance Ffom Varyint^ Socioeconomic 
and AbUity Levels, Berkeley. CA, Cemer f^r Research and Deveiopmcm 
in Hijjther Education, 19^5. 
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Jicafions of future demamis by college students and 
^'ieiy.'-* 

A fourth and final major constdiatioa of proWems 
deals with the very nature of traditional, institutional 
programs and attitudes. Established programs of post- 
secondary study have been formulated in lar^ measure 
around the traditional competitive motifs which pre- 
suppose that entering students will be adequately 
prepared for the ri^rs ot the cla^rocnn. These pro- 
grams have also been fashioned along traditional dis- 
ciplinary models which may l» entirely foreign and 
irrelevant to the perceived neecb and desires of many 
students, particularly those from mmority backgrounds. 
Finally, this scwncwhat rigid structural matrix has also 
dictated the t> pes of infunnation prepared and dis« 
seminated by our various institutions of post-secondary 
study. This data if often confusmg to the atypical 
dent who lias not receiv«l large doses of prior in- 
doctrinaticm in the formal logic of academic routine. 
Funhcrmorc, this information can often be criticised 
as being more institutionally oriented than student 
oriented. 

Looking at this problem from the student's perspec- 
tive, we run afoul of a wide range <rf problems which 
must be dealt with. Related concerns over adequate 
academic preparation, level of student motivation, 
perceived program relevance, and adequacy of current 
communication efforts can be identifi<^ here. 

The concern over deficiencies in s^ndary academic 
credentials relates directly to both the student selection 
rroces?? mentioned above and the student retention 
process in focus here. This problem will continue to 
persist as more and more atypical students find their 
way to the campus. This is exactly the chart plotted 
for the future o^ post-secondary study according to 
the Carnegie Ccmmissioi>' : recent study which is cited 
above, so we must conclude that more emphasis must 
be laid on creative research in both admissions criteria 
and specialized remedial programs if both the quality 
and scope of post-secondary study are to be maintained. 

The related factor of personal motivation also be- 
comes important here. As Crossland states: 

The importance of motivation in determining the likelihood 
of admission to (and retention in) college varies in rela- 
tion to the other factors described atnove. The less the 
'native ability', ihe longer and moi^ assiduously the student 
must «rtiidy. The smaller the family financial resource, 
the harder the student must work, save, and sacrifice. 
The poorer the quality Ol the high school from which he 
comes, the more the student must seek extramural aid^ 
inspiration, and cultural stimulation." 

Every effort must be made to stimulate a high degree 
of motivation on the jmrt of atypical students if their 
full potential for post-secondary study is to be resized. 

Closely related to this pant, of course, are the con- 
cerns pertaining to progi^ structure and the informa- 

15. Glensy. L.A. "Cemprtihenslire Ptaontng for Kff(her Edtscation: 
Focw on Sew Priorttl«", reprodiK^ed in PfiMi^ Affairs Report. 
Berlttlry. CA. Vol. !4. No. 1. 2 '73. 

If. Crosslaod, F.E., op. eiL, 71 



tional materials disseminated in conjunction with them* 
If the student cannot identify a i^x>gram that is even 
remotely of interest or if he received unintelligible or 
incomplete information n'garding program options 
and/or services available, full utilization of that per- 
son's p(«ential for further study and growth is not 
likely to be r^lized 
As Wiilingham conciutfes: 

If the idea of equal opportunity for higher education has 
any teeth to h at all, one must assume that free-access 
ccHlege should offer enough curriculum chok« to attract 
a wide variety of students . . . (likewise) since social 
and political farces provide much of ihe impetus for 
what is and is iwt done In extending educational cq>- 
portuniU«5, relevant information in the public domain 
caji have an important bearing on legislative and ad- 
ministrative decisions ihat determine the a^e^ibility of 
higher instituti<ms.<^ 

This brief discussiosi regarding some of the major 
reasons for Uie current imbalance in pc»t-secondary 
attendance can be summarized :n outline fashion as 
follows: 

Major Problem Constellations 



institutional Parameter 

1. Traditional standard* 
ized test^score and 
grade^point average 
related admissions 
CTiteria* 

2. Escalating cost of 
post-secofidary study. 

3. Lack of coordination 
in institutional con* 
struction and devel- 
opment. 

4. Traditional academic 
track system and 
articulation method* 
obgies with second* 
ary institutions. 



Personal laranieter 

1. TTie deficient sec- 
ondary experience of 
many disad^^taged 
students* 

2. Insufftcient resources 
available to disad* 
vantaged stiidents. 

3 . The excessive dis* 
tance to appropriate 
schools and/or pro- 
grams. 

4. Inadequate academic 
preparation, lack of 
motivation and in- 
centive, lack of per* 
^ived program 
relevant, and con- 
fusion over informa- 
tion available. 



While the problems at hand are admittedly comjrfex 
and more extensive than the relatively simple matrix 
shown above, this procedui^ does enable the reacter 
to focus upon some of the major problems which 
presently precipitate the current hiequities in access to 
post-secondary study and it can serve as a roadmap 
to the subsequent discussion and recommendations 
for action which will be made later in this paper. 

The results of the present lack of uniformity in 
access to post*secondary education are clear. In- 
dividual mobility is stifled and the poverty cycle of 
the disadv antaged remains unbroken. This en^nders 

17. Wimngham, op, ctt., p. 213-214. 



iK^tility and alienation on the part of the citizenry 
and robs our society of tl^ social, cultural, intellect 
tuai, and economk contributicms so c^iesperately i^eded 
from the entire population if a fully functioning democ* 
racy is to survive. 

Hie State of Michigan and its State Bcmrd of Edu- 
cation have not boj^ silent m this issue of acc^ to 
post-secondary study. In recent years, the following 
four groups, for example, have, m varying degrees 
addressed the ifsi^ of ao:ess. 

I. On May 27, 1970, Governor WiUiam G. Mil- 
Cken established a Governor's Task Force on Equal 
Of^rtunity in Higher Education. The charge to the 
Task Force was as follows: 

A. *To determine present enrollment patterns at 
all community colleges, colleges ai^ universi*- 
ties in Michigan. 

B. To review admbsions and scholarship programs 
at all our public institutions of higher ^ucution* 

C. To review the recent events at the University 
of Michigan, and similar events elsewhere, to 
see what can be learned from them. 

D. To consider, evaluate, and reccmimend to me, 
as soon as possible, sug^sted programs for 
increasing minority enrollment in higher edu- 
cation, providing needed assistance to members 
of minority groups, and promoting the cause of 
equal justice for aU.'* 

In his letter to potential Task Force participants, the 
Governor stated that he did not believe that enroll* 
ment and study opportunities at colleges and univer~ 
sities of Michigan (as well as the country as a whole) 
had been as available as they should he to minority 
group students: therefore, he wished to establish the 
Task Force to see how Michigan could improve its 
service to such persons. 

The Governor's Task Force on Equal Opix>rtunity 
in Higher Education concluded its work in a fm^ 
report to the Governor dated Septemlnrr 10, 1970. 

II. Similarly the Ad Hoc Advisory Committee on 
Equality of Ao^s to Higher Education was created 
by the State Board of Education on July 14, 1970. 
llie charge to the Committee was stated as follows: 

A. **To advise the State Board of Education on 
means for providing greater equality of oppor- 
tunity in higher education in Michigan/' 

B. ^'Within the scope of its broad charge, it is hoped 
that the committee will consider in scrnie detail 
the following important issues, which are iden- 
tified in the ^^s of the State Plan for Higher 
Education in Michigan. 

L admissions policies and practices among 
Michigan institutions of hi^cr education, 

!8, Lrticr of cliarge* Goventor*s Task Force on Equal Of^pmmofty 
In Higher Educatioo, May, 1070: u& reiterated on p. S of the formal 
Task Force Report, September 10. 1970. 



2. improve financial aids programs for low- 
income youth, 

3. the rc^e of the community college as an^ 
open-door institution, 

4. the problem of ccnmnunity college tramfers 
to tmccaiaureate institutions^ 

5. student fees and tuition chaises, 

6. means for identifying and encouraging qual- 

high ^hool graduates to continue 
ucation; and 
w^ual q)p<»tunit>es issues in tte provision 
of student resicknce hails and student facil- 
ities, and in other aspects of student life 
on campus/'*® 

The Ad Hoc Committee concluded its efforts in a 
fmr.l report to the Slate Board on March 9, 1971. 

Simitor thcm» were engendemi by the k'ecommemla* 
t2(ms ^t forth in the final re{X>rts of the Govemor*s 
Task Force and the Ad Hoc Advisory Committw of 
the State Board. Basic to tK)th reports were the fol- 
lowing ^neral conclusions and recommendations. 

A. Black, Chicano, and American Indian students 
are under^representcd in institutions of higher 
education. 

B. State government should reaffirm its commit- 
n^ent to equality of opportunity. 

C. That changes be effected in the Michigan Com- 
l^titive Scholarsltip Program and the Michigan 
Tuition Grant Program so that an increasing 
number and percentage of awards will go to 
minority students. 

D. That information systems be developed to m- 
form minorities of available programs and 
assistance. 

E. That the State budget process ii^lude considera^* 
tii>n for meeting the needs of minority students. 

F. That institutions be encouraged to meet the 
special social and educational needs of *'emerg- 
ing groupi/* and that institutional incentives be 
provided. 

G. That the state provide financial support for 
special programs to meet the needs of minority 
students. 

H. That the State asstmie an increasing respon^ 
sibility for the support of community colleges 
on an equitable basis. 

I. That a community college be ^tablished within 
commuting distance of every populace area 
within the state. 

J. That all institutions formulate and make public 
plans for increasing their minority enrollments. 

K. That Black, Chicano, and American Indian or 
"Tri-Ethnic Minorities*' be employed in signfi- 

19. Report to the S^atc Beard of Ertwution hy the Ad Hive Advinory 
Commitfce on EduoJity of Access to Higher Eduea'.ton. l4in*in^ Mich- 
igan March ^. i97l. 
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cant numbers, and resfwnsible positions in in- 
stitutions of higher education.-'" 

III. At its meeting of October 10-! 1, 1972, the 
State Board of Education appointed a Task Force on 
EquaUty of Access to Higher Education in Michigan. 
The charge to the Task Force was to assist in the 
development of specific proposals for the implementa- 
tion of the recommendations in the report of the Ad 
Hoc Advisory Committee on Equality of Access to 
Hi^r Education, with appropriate recognition of the 
reactions listed in the summaries attached to the report. 
The Task Force held its initial meeting October 30. 
and concluded its activities June 30, 1973, with a 
final report to the State Board. In this final report, 
the Task Force presented specific proposals to facilitate 
equality of access to higher education. Included are: 

A. Proposals calling for cenain studies by the 
State ik>ard. 

B. Proposals pertaining to the recruitment of Black. 
Qiicano, and Native American sUidents. 

C. Propc^als pertaining to access to post-serondary 
programs regardless of geography or previous 
training. 

D. Proposals pertaining to needed changes within 
the institution. 

E. Proposals for policies to be estabiished by the 
Legislature, pertaining to support for institu- 
tions. 

F. Proposals for changes in existing and for new 
financial aid programs. 

IV. The State Board of Education also appointed, 
at its meeting of October lC-11, 1972 a Board Sub- 
committee to develc^ propcwals to provide greater equal 
educational opportunity in higher education, consider- 
ing the omnibus higher educatiori le/»jslation. private 

20 The eleven ilcma cMjilined here rcprewnt an editorial condensation 
of the jiK4i reiommcndafions fooaa in Mh reports. The reader is 
referred to the original docuroeats for comprehensi.* reconnnendaticm 
Iming*. Ihc (joternor's TuiJi Force Keport has been atuiched in its 
nstireiv in Appeodi* A and a complete listing of the Slate Board Ad Hoc 
Advisory tommistee's tecommcnUdiions and memtwniiitp is foimd in 
Appendix B ' 



trade and technical schools, and other related matters. 
A Subctwunittec Report cai Equality of Access was 
subsequently presented to the State Board at its meeting 
of December 20, 1972. The resolutions of this Sub- 
committee whi:h were suf^rted by the State Board 
were as follows: 

A "That the State Board of Education request the 
Superintendent to develc^ a report to examine 
the effects of providing eidier tuiticm-free or 
low<ost education in the public c«mnunity 
and junior coUe^ and implementation plans 
for submission to the State Board of Education. 

B. That the State Board of Education request the 
Superintendent to prepare a rej^rt for the 
Board evaluating the advisability of establishing 
an Associate in Technical Studies Degree to be 
awarded by the trade and technical scIkwIs and 
request the Superintendent to develop specific 
proposals to implement this rcccMnmendation.*'** 

The foregoing discussion indicates that attention has 
fwriodically been ^ven to imjuality <rf opportunity 
in higher «luc»iion in Michigan by both tlw Go\%m(»*s 
Office and the State Board of Education. Activities 
to date have based upon the basic premise that 
disadvantaged students have often been effectively ex- 
cluded from participation in higher education, and 
that certain procedures must be adoptwl to rectify this 
situation. These proc«Iures would lead to the establish- 
ment of a system of higher education that would pro- 
vide ^uit>' in terms of: 

1. Individual selection and support services 

2. Student financial assistance opticas 

^ institutional and pro^^matic articulad(»i 

The following chapters of this report will discuss 
these components which must be developed in order to 
operationally provide true equality of access for higher 
education in Michigan. 

21. Ahsiraci of (he minutes of "he State Board of Education Meeting of 
pcccmber 20. J972; Stale Board of Education Memorandum. Decendjer 
.6. 1972. Sec Appendix C for the Subcommiacc Report and minutes of 
Stale Boiird Actiim taken on it. 
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CHAPTER n 

Selection and Support 



If Michigan b to move tj a more egalitarian society, 
universal ^cess to post^secendary educational oppor* 
tunities is a must. In order for this id^ to be attained, 
WiUingbam suggests that higher educaiicm will have 
to possess at l^st the following (hroc characteristics: 

1. ^'It must be relatively inexpensive so that cost 
does not arbitrarily exclude those who cannot 
pay or axe unwilling to burden an uncertain 
future with a long term debt 

2. It must be willing to admit (and educ^ appro* 
priately) the majority of high »:hool graduate 
if that is what universal opportumty is to m^n 

3. It must exist in such proximity that ndther geo» 
graphical nor psycbol(^cal distam^ constitute a 
major barrier."* 

This chapter will focus on tiie seccmd of th^ premi^ 
whereas chapters 3 and 4 will deal with the con^pts 
of cost and coordination respectively* 

In order to overcome present inequities adequate 
educational servkes must be provided for ""tho^ 
groups*' not traditionally served in large numbei^ by 
our institutions of higher education* Sucms in tbb 
attainment of this goal will be contingent upon the 
develoimient of appropriate procedures for the (a) 
selection* (b) recruitment, and (c) support of atypical 
students.^ 

The traditional views of institutions ot higher edu> 
cation are reflected in the existing criteria for the selec- 
tion of students. These criteria include high school 
achievement, quality of school attend^ mfluential 
reommendations, and standardized test scores. Tliese 
traditional admissions predictors have, in many in^ 
stances, served to deny access to higher education to 
various categories of atypical students, whose back-* 
grounds have not prepared them along lines of these 
academic yardsticks. To help insure that all students 
receive a fair and impartial evaluation of their potential 
in this regaid, new and more reliable techntqiws for 
assessing the talents of sujh pei^ns are needed. 

1. Wi11io0i3n% WarftTS W., **Ffe^ Access Coll^ses; Where Tb^ Art 
and Unborn Tl>ey Serve.** CBR, No. 76, Smnmerr 1970. p. 6, 

2* Per pr^ diiesisioo In this fkaeet nnd the mem Camegie Com-^ 
mifstoii Report cite4 earlier, our feferetKe to ^atypical stisdems^ can 
be categoricaJl^r defined as tbose indWidnats wlH> due to a^, sex, race, 
tteopraphicai location^ fock^conomic flatus, or deficient K-12 edu^ti^sal 
background do not readily find access into post^ecoodary midy. 
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The State Beard's Ad Hoe Advisory Committee on 
Equality of Ac^s rariier suggest^ in this regard that: 

A. The Stote Brard of Edi^tion should assume 
a major share d the responsibility fc^ the iden- 
tificaticm ot studrats for hi^er education m 
Michigan"* 

and that 

B. ""The State of Michigsm should provide national 
leadersh^ in securing a revision of techniqt^ 
used for the identifiMtkm of pupil talents and 
abilities.*'^ 

In clarifying this s^oiui point, the AA Hoc Advisory 

Committee went on to add that: 

The Commht^ xitsb& eoaskiefation of iteent fiiuUngs 
{Righting she B^Amce, CEEB» 1970) that crnm:, com- 
monly used examinatiot^ fad to r^ogoize and uncov^ 
a wide variety of student tatents, skiHs. and mental at- 
tribotes* Many potent^ ooltege studettfs are thereby 
penalb^. We urge that the state assume leaderdiip in 
the developmeot cf identificatkm procedures not linked 
to verba! aiKl mathematical abiUty* but inc^rporasiog 
many other dim^iskms of individual potential/ 

The more recent State Board Task Force on Equality 
of Access to Higher EdudUion su{^)orted the intent 
of this original proposal, and went cm to recommend 
the following i^ocedur^ to implement this gral: 

A. ^^Development of an as^sment form to be 
induded in a stu(tent*s permanent sdiool flte, 
identifying qualities of a potential pmt-s^ondary 
candidate. SiK^ a form should include measure* 
ment of: 

1. Per^mal Qualities 

2. Social Qualities 

3. Other strengths and skUls 

B. Exploration and develq^nent of a talent-assess- 
ment instrum^t to n^asure other dimensions 
of talent potential."* 

In elaboration this structtire, the Task Force indicates 
that implementation should further include: 

Deveiopment of a pemumm form to assess talents and 
strength not identifted on test results (which) should be 

3. Ad Hoc Advisory Committrc on Equality of Accm to Htghrr 
Edueaticn, Starr Board Repm, pp. 9 & 10. Recommefidatioiift 2 6 4. 

4. ibid, p. 10, 

5. Task Fofcc on Equality of Accott to H^er Edttcatkm« Fina! Report, 
Aogustt 1973, p, 8. 



un^rtakcn by the I^panmem of EducoUinL Ttus fbrm 
would then be a reituired part of a student's public ^bool 
file to used for recruitment or ciHu^Ung purposes. 

Oa a kMtg-term basis, inv^gaiion of a talent a^esment 
instrument should also be undertaken. This assessn^ 
would ideally be coiklucted periodically throughout a 
student's school yean. Information gaii^ through this 
ass^smcnt would be used not only in recruitment c^orts 
but also in enhancing the »:hools* curriculum to foster 
such talent development*^ 

Staff concurs with the ccm^fKs and prknities set 
forth in these task force reports, and would add a 
funher recommendation in this r^^ as a mechanism 
to operationalize the COTsideratlons at hand. 

Recommortdotion One 

"We recommend that the State Board establish a 
staff study team in conjunction with MH:higan Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars and Admissioi^ Officers 
(MACRAO), charged with the responsibUity of 
thoroughly investigating current efforts in the field of 
Qon-traditional admissions predictors and reporting back 
to the Board with pcrficy recommendations in this 
area." 

In light of the ^nicial nature of the situation, how- 
evt:r, staff would also make the folluwing additional 
recommcndaMon for immediate action: 

Reeommemiotion Two 

"Thai State Board as a matter of policy formally 
designate that all community colleges follow a policy 
of ^'open admissions'' whereby any adult person, with 
or without a high school diploma who wishes to enter 
may do so/' (This rectMnmendation was adopted with 
the understanding that it be interpreted in terms of 
overall institutional entry, not entry to specific academic 
programs which might still legitimately maintain reason- 
able academic qualification requirements.) 

It is realized that most Michigan Community Colleges 
have already implicitly adopted this stance. This 
recommendation is offered to reinforce those institu- 
tions nhich have made this move and to insure that 
all implement this policy in a consistent manner. 

Intermeshed with the concern over actual identifica- 
tion of pupil talents lies the equally perplexing question 
of institutional recruitment procedures themselves. Tra- 
ditionally, institutions have operated individually in 
open competition for ^'qualified'' students. This system 
exposes institutions to the rigors of the open market- 
place in searching for students, but it concurrently sub- 
jects students to the implicit self-interest of the institu- 
tion in the recruitment process. As we are finding today 
in many sectors of the economy, society is no longer 
willing or able to bear the latter in an attempt to 
perpetuate the former. The problem concerning access 
here seems to lie in the fact that this process tends to 
precipitate institutional concentration on the relative 



political pHoritbs ^ the day which leads to ungual 
concentradon upon access for different focal groups, 
instead of focusing uniform concentration upon equality 
Qi access for all. For example, minrh instituti(»ial effort 
b expended annually recruiting top anemic students, 
athletes, students with special talents (music, etc.), 
racial-ethnic minorities, women, etc. This emphasis 
usK>n categorical recruitment invariably leads both to 
undi^ competitk>n pressures on some students and the 
near negl^ of others. 

This prc^ess olso, of course, raises concern o\^r the 
inherent inefficiency foi nd in such a system wherein 
each school is actually duplicating the effort of other 
institutions in recruiting any specific individual student. 
The entire process a{^rears to be in seed of a more 
humane mentation. 

Upon reviewing this situation, the State Eorrd Ad 
Hoc Advisory Committ^ on Equality of Access to 
Higher Education concluded that: 

Problems in recruitment appear to relaied to the 
historiealiy competiiive nature of American higher educa*- 
tion, a competition for certain kinds of students not for 
tl^ir sake, b\\i for the insutuiions . . . Recruitment in 
higher edi^atton too often has been a mixture of .>b^Ies- 
cent ideas and continuing mythology . . . Recruitment has 
been handled as if education wre a commodity to he 
sold to cmtomers,' 

The Ad Hoc Advisory Committee went on to recom- 
mend specifically that: 

A statewi<fe recruitment 5ystem ^uld be establii^ted to 
match the needs, potential abilities, and d^ires uf prospec* 
tiv*e college students with the characteri^tcs — real and 
desired — of our existing institutions.* 

The subsequent Task Force of the St^te Bo?rd sup- 
ported this concept and went on to recommend several 
procedures geared toward the implementation of a cen- 
tralized application review and processing service which 
would prepnre and distribute uniform application forms 
as well as actually match aj^iicants and inslitu(ions 
for entry considerations.^ 

The 1973-74 Annual Program Plan for the Depart- 
ment of Education's. Student Financial Assistance Serv- 
ice's Information Services Unit, which was recently 
approved by the State Board, however, recommends 
that: 

The Slate Board suppon the cteation of a sjudy com* 
miuce charged with the responsibility of evaluarmg both 
the feasibility and de^^imbility of creation of a cer»tralized 
and computerized admiviion\ and recruitment service with- 
in the information services unit of Student Financial As- 
sistatKc Services. 

T,\is committer would suKcquenUy be asked to aid in 
the formuintion of pertinent policies for implementation 
if the project is deemed appropriate.'" 

Staff concurs with this final suggestion as such 
changes in the fundamenfal fabric of post-secondary 

7, State a«Hird Ad Hcfc AUvisorv* Commitfcc Report, op. cit., pa IM3. 
K. fhiii. p. IV 
9. Op. cti.. p i:, 

to. !<>7t*74 AFP. Ftniimtnl A^^i^ a nee Scrvue'* lnf*» matifHi Srnicefi 
Vnt%, Si'ptemher 4, lV7.t. p. 7. 



study should not made without full c:valuation of 
the ramiflcations Involved. 

Yet another coQcem pertaining to the actual ad- 
missions process b the role which students themselves 
should rightfully play in either the admission dccisiLn 
itself or the concOTiitant rwruiting process. 

The Slate Boanl Ad Hoc Comrnittw on Access 
recommended in thb regard that: 

The State Board of Education Uiouhi etKOun^ Michigan 
Colleges and Univeruties to make it po^ibte for their 
ttudenls to particii>ate in the admissions process." 

They elaborated on this rather general statement by 
saying that: 

Students . . . should be voting members of admissions 
committees; should be encouraged to help with recruiting 
efforts: and should, in fact, play a rote in recruhing Ttew 
sttidents comparable to that played by faculty n^mters 
In recruiUog new faculty." 

The subsequent State Board Task Force on Access built 
on this position and made some specific suggestii^ 
regarding involvement of students in admission inters 
view procedures and active field recruiting, it v^-as 
suggested by this group that such action could be 
implemented **. . . through a State Department of 
Education directive to admission offices of ail post- 
secondary instttutions/**-** 

Staff feels that a more cautious plan of action should 
best be followed in this regard, to insure that student 
participants are both fully prepared for their rdes in 
this regard and able to a^xomplish these activities with« 
out sacrificing their own academic programs. There- 
fore, it might be wise to charge the **study team** 
identified in Recommendation One with the develop- 
ment of a responsible policy of a student participation 
which would include at least consideration to (a) stu- 
dent training, (b) confidentiality of rrrords, (c) student 
reimbursement and (d) a mechanism for evaluation. 
This policy could then be submitted for State Board 
review and communication to schools once developed 
and approved. 

The institution's responsibility to the so-called atyp- 
ical or educationally disadvantaged student do^ liot 
end once that student has enrolled. To the contrary, 
it has just begun. Every post-secondary institution that 
admits such students has an obligation to provide 
those students with the maximum opportunity to suc- 
ceed. This, by no means, implies that academic stand- 
ards should be lowered. Rather, the student must be 
coached where necessary, to the level of existing stand- 
ards. Thus, it is necessary to provide the academic 
and social /cultuial supF>ort services needed to enable 
such students to have a maximum chance to succeed. 
Such services will take the form of tutorial assistance, 
academic, personal, and vocational guidance, as well 
as appropriate psychological services. 

In this regard, the State Board's Ad Hoc Advisory 

11. Ail Hoc Advlwvry Committee Report, op. cit., p. |6, (rcc. 9). 

12. !M4. 

13. Task Force Report» op. c^t., p. U. 



Committee on Ai^ss has formally reccmunended in 
the past: 

U "^That the State of Midiigan establish a iHX>granA 
which will fund institutions for supportive serv* 
ices to disadvantaged students. 

2. Hiat Special Assistance Programs should be 
established with state grants on a project Imsis 
to institutions ot higl^r education for: (a) the 
developirent of new instructional and curricular 
strategies for the education of student from 
minority groups^ and (b) programs to promote 
an umterstanding and a^ptatK^ of minority 
students by faculty, students, and the a>mmu-^ 
nity^''** 

The Committee elaborates on the im{K>rtanc^ of this 
point by stating that: 

l^tterm of ixmituUcmal raci^ of irrelevant curricula, 
of unaware facultfes, of rigid (toctrinoire administrators— 
must be aUcred if ^ual access is to become equal educa* 
Uonal fH»portimify. The state can tecon^e a catalyst for 
sitch cfkinge throuah the provision of special grants to 
institutions who are willing to attemj^ change.'^ 

The subsequent Ftate Board Ttisk Force again sup- 
poned these nctios $ and recommended that support 
services efforts be made an integral part of the State 
fundinr formula and create a statewide commission 
charged with the ongobig review of efforts and prior- 
ities in this area.^^ 

The omceiH of support services is truly a complex 
issue. Included therein must be concurrent efforts aimed 
at (a) the provision of impetus for the generation and 
develq>ment of creative and elective support mech- 
anisms themselves, (b) the development adequate 
evaluation and feedlmck mechanisms deigned to assess 
the degree of success attained, and (c) the develop- 
ment of adequate funding sources to support and en- 
hance this priority. 

To assist institutions in this very important prixress, 
staff recommends that: 

Remmmondotfon Three 

""The State Board seek to a>mpile information re»* 
garding various institutional support methodol(^es and 
their cost and relative success, so that these procedures 
can be systematically shared with all Michigan institu** 
tions in hopes that such shared experience can facilitate 
successful support program development/* 

In conclusion, it must ali^ be stated that any success 
achieved in humanizing activities related to the iden- 
tification* recruitment, and support of atypical students 
will at least initially viewed by many traditional 
academicians as an erosion of the quality of post- 
secondary study. Much recent academic debate has 
been directed towards the suppo^d threat to academic 
standards which might result i'rom the adoption of 

t4. Slate Bosrd M Hoe AdvHory Cormnittcr, op, eii., pp. ?t>'2h 

13. tbid., p. 25. 

!6. Op. ets., pp. 24 A 29- 
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more flexible and open admissions and retention poli- 
cies to enhance the equality of acc^, 
Astin concludes in tl:.is regard that: 

> . , much of the c<Hitroversy about open admbsions and 
spectul pn>grams for dis^vantaged studeiUs has been im* 
producU\-c b^use ti^ adversaria have tended to talk 
past each other. Whereas the propoi^nts of open admis- 
sions typically speak of the need for equalizing educational 
opportunitip , , . the c^ponwits usually speak of the need 
for maintaining academic standards and for conserving 
our dwindling institutional resources." 

Attacking thb defensive, ttaditional argument from 
a somewhat different perspective the recent Carnegie 
Report cited earlier (Continuities and Discontinuities: 
Higher Education and The Schools) admonishes the 
educational community to change its priorities frwn 
measuring the entering student product as the "aca- 
demic coin of the realm** to evaluating progress in 
terms of the **va]ue added'* by the training experience 
itself. This shift in priorities would be much mot^ 
supportive of present access cona:ms. 

It is assumed that excellence and access will not 
prove to be contradictory premises if they can com- 
bined in an innovative and creative educational setting. 

Yet another factor related to the present student 
selection and support concern is the information which 
is made available to the student concerning these op- 
tions. Adequate admissions criteria and proi^dures 
can be established and successful support programs 
made available; but if these options and facilities are 
not adequately communicated to the potential student 
po )ulations involved, they may prove to be lately 
ineffective in terms of having an impact on the intended 
populati<>n. This concern is particularly germaine to 
the atypical student, whose motivation in terms of ex- 
ploring and pursuing alternatives may be less powerful 
than other students. 



17. Aftdn. A. *^0pcn Admissions and Programs for the 
Vol. 42, No, 8, November !97t, p. 629, 



To help deal with this concern staff makes the fol- 
lowing recommendation: 

Rewmmendcrtion Four 

*'It is reoimmend^ that the State Board of Educa* 
tion seek funding to support an admissions and finan- 
cial aid infonn.it!on unit within the Student Financial 
Assistance Itervices section. Hiis unit would be charged 
specifically with the following res|x>nsibiliti»: 

L Develoimient and distribution of compreh^ive 
information regarding admissions policies and 
prc»:edun^ as well as program offerings and 
at all Michigan schods* 
2. Development and distribution of comprehensive 
information regarding Hnancial aid resources 
which might be available to Michigan students 
from the federal, state, and private ^na& 
3* Design and implementation of research efforts 
designed to contmuously assess both the current 
student needs in the above areas and the relative 
impact of current efforts in these areas.*' 
In summary, this chapter has attempted to deal 
briefly with the issue of student selection and suppwt 
as it impacts upon the question of access to post- 
secondary study. In this area we have confronted 
important issu^ cA (a) admissions criteria themseives, 
(b) institutional r^xuitment procedures, (c) institu- 
tional support services for atypical students, and (d) 
the information services activity which must be devel- 
oped if we are to successfully (xmmxunicate th«e efforts 
to our clientele and stay abreast (A their changing 
needs. 

In addition to these ^ncems, however, we must also 
deal with problems related to financial aid per se and 
the interinstitutional articulation so n^:essary if the 
attack on acc^s problems b to be carried forth in an 
efficient and effective manner on a statewide horn. 
Chaptei^ 3 and respectively, deal with these remmn- 
ing topics* 
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CHAPTER m 

Student Finand al Assistance 



The financial aids questicni thus must be viewed as 
an integral part of the whole ^'access'* issue. Even if 
the problems of preparation, admission and program 
supper are dealt with, many will still be barred from 
full i^rticipation on the basis of insufficient funds, 
if care is not taken to insure that adequate student 
resources are available. 

The relation of the economic status of the family 
and the likelihood of college attendance is borne out 
in Chapter I. Simply stated, the less money the family 
has, the less likely the children are to attend college. 

The present student aid picture is extremely com- 
plex, as a variety of resources arc now available from 
the federal, institutional and private sectors, as well as 
through the state. In light of increased concern over 
the access issue, and mushrooming consumer demand, 
the great majority of these programs have established 
demonstrated financial need as a prime consideration 
for award eligibility* 

Given this basic statement of fwus, however, one 
must now go on to exjdore the questions of ( I ) whether 
or not sufficient student aid now exists to meet the 
demand for increased access, and (2) whether current 
aid programs are effectively distributing funds to en- 
hance the goal of increased access. 

In reviewing this first question regarding the overall 
quantitative sufficiency of current student aid efforts, 
it becomes apparent that while the magnitude of these 
programs and the dollars expended to date are cer- 
tainly extensive, the best information available still 
indicates that they yet fall far short of the goal of 
guaranteed access for all able Michigan students wish- 
ing to pursue their studies beyond high school. For 
example, from the tripartite applications recently filed 
by Michigan colleges and universities with the U.S. 
Office of Education, in request of federal student aid 
monies for the 1973-74 school year; we find that 
some eighty million dollars in unmet need was esti- 
mated for the present 1972-73 academic year after 
expected family input, institutional aid, state student 
aidt and private philanthropic aid was subtracted. If 
the approximately forty million dollars in federal stu- 
dent aid assistance that was available in Michigan 
were subtracted that year, there exists roughly forty 



million dcrflars of unmet ne^ for the 1972-73 academic 
year. 

This c(xnputed deficit can be funher compounded 
when one looks at the following additional facts: 

A. These figures do not include referem^ to part- 
time and vocational school students; most of 
whom until very r^ently have been eliminated 
from award consideration under most programs* 

B. These figures include no estimate of the need 
of Michigan students either choosing to pursue 
their post-secondary training outside of the 
state, or forced to do so because Michigan does 
not currently offer an appropriate program in 
their area of interest and ability. As popula- 
tion mobility continues to increase, the number 
of such students will doubtlessly continue 
to grow. 

C. The present federal programs — National Direct 
Student Loans (NDSL), Supplemental Edu- 
cational Opportunity Grants (SEOG), College 
Work Study (CWS) — are currently in a state 
of flux, and may soon be substantially sup- 
planted by the new Basic Opportunity Grant 
cont^pt, as favored by the present administra- 
tion. The full effect of such a dramatic change 
is yet imknown because the proposed Basic 
Grant Prognun (BGP) eligibility criteria and 
funding level are still uncertain* 

D. The above figures include no estimate of the 
added demand for resources which would be 
felt if the post-secondary milieu were to be 
substantively changed by adding to the present 
mix a significantly greater percentage of high 
need, disadvantaged students. Then: has been, 
of late, substantial support for this very con- 
tention, indicating that if post-secondary edu- 
cation does continue to grow, the increase will 
come directly from these lower socioeconomic 
circles. A recent Study of Financial Aid Pro- 
grams and Needs for the state of Florida, for 
example, has contended that higher income 
families are already sending just about all of 
their students on for further training, who could 
possibly benefit from such exposure. Thus. 

10 
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increased enrollment will draw proportionately 
greater numbers from the ranks of those in 
need, placing even greater strain on existing 
student aid resources. 
E. The figures above will constantly grow in the 
future unless dram^'ic action is taken, due 
simply to the inflationary spiral of present edu- 
cational costs. 

To help cope with this dollar deficit, the State Board 
has initiated legislation proposin. p ^neral need-based 
Michigan Opportunity Grant Program to provide 
awards for Michigan students. Legislation pertaining 
to this proposal has been periodically mtroduced hi 
past years without success, but it has again been in- 
troduced and is being considered during the (jurrent 
legislative session. 

The State Board has also initiated legislation pro- 
posing a Direct State Student Loan Program whereby 
students who are unable to secure a guaranteed loan 
through a private lendmg agency would be able to 
apply for such assistance directly through the State 
of Michigan. Again, legislation pertaining to this recom- 
mendation has periodically been introduced in past 
years without success. A new bill covering this pro- 
posal has, however, been placed before the current 
legislative session. 

In addition to this question regarding the relative 
adequacy of the overall quantity of aid currently avail- 
able to needy students, we must also attempt to deal 
with the issue of distribution of current resources. Are 
existing funds, limited as they might be, supporting 
the goal of access or could they be better utilized in 
this regard? 

This brings us to an increasingly controversial issue. 
Tl;c concept of "financial need" will always remain a 
relative one, since each individual has uni.jue attitudes 
regarding the adequacy of his or .ler current standard 
of living and the rank order of spending priorities with- 
in that system. Uniform and objective "need analysis", 
on the other hand, requires that certain rather static 
assumptions be made regarding both the level and 
priority system involved. Even though great care is 
taken to base such systems on current Bureau of Labor 
Statistics information on spending patterns, etc., very 
few individuals will identify entirely with such a norma- 
tive process. Thus, in dealing with this area, one must 
both (a\ be ready to encounter a certain amount of 
hostility and (b) be constantly alert to methodological 
refinements, etc.. which might make the arduous 
process more equitable. 

While this paper is not designed to debate the rela- 
tive soundness of current financial needs assessment 
approaches, we must look at some of the pertinent 
results of the prevailing systems to sec how they fare 
against the yardstick of "access." 

One such bench mark might well be an evaluation 
of the relative family income levels of student aid 



recipients. According to the 1970 Census Data, the 
average household income in the United States is 
approximately $11,000, so this figure wiU be used 
as a guideline. 

Looking at the p/esent State Competidve Scholarship 
and Tuition Grant Programs in this manner, the fol- 
lowing chart can be constructed: ^ 

Percentage of 1972-73 Awards CompeUtive 

Made to Students from: Scholarships 

A. Families with incomes 
below $11,000 51.7% 

B. Families with in«)mes 
above $11,000 48.3% 



Ttiition 
Grants 

55.5% 

44.5% 



The data here shows that both state programs distribute 
theu: current resources somewhat equally around this 
mean income figure. The real questbn remains, how^ 
ever, could more emphasis be placed upon getting 
funds to the neediest students who may not now even 
be considering further training and applying for aid. 

Another barometer of this phenomenon is a measure 
of the relative percentage of tri^thnic minority group 
students r^eiving aid consideration under the present 
state scholarship and grant programs; since a high cor- 
relation between socio-economic disadvantaged and 
minority background consistently persists: 

STATE COMPETITIVE SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM i& TUITION GRANT PROGRAM 



1972-73 
1971-72 
1970-71 
1969-70 
1968-69 



% of White 
Award 
Winners 

83.7% 

90.0% 

90.3% 
« 



% of Non-White 
Award 
Winners 

6.9% 

6.0% 

5.7% 
« 

« 



% of Race 

Noi 
Reported 

9.4% 

4.0% 

4.0% 
* 



*No such data collected 

Reviewing this parameter, we see that some headway 
has been made in opening the established state scholar- 
ship and grant programs to a previously largely ex- 
cluded group. 

While comparable data is very difficult to find in 
the federal, institutional and private philanthropic 
arenas, since most such aid is administered through 
the college or university's respective financial aids 
office; some feel for the overall award picture at that 
level could be obtained by again looking at overall 
state student financial aid applicant enrolhnent in terms 
of income range. Agam. utilizing the Federal Tri- 
Partite' applications in this regard, we find that the 
institutions themselves identify the prospective socio- 
economic enrollments of aid applicants for this period 
as follows: 



T. From Federal Tri-Pnrtftc applkailons forms filed arniualty by each 
coHepe and universiiv in Michlfnin «lih the U.S.O.eTih Lu^frf 
federally sponsored siudm aid tmiis. rwjuEsi oi 
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1972-73 Full-lime Under gradmte Aid Applicant 
Micftigan Enrollments by Family Income 





$0 to 


$6,000 to $9,000 to 


Over 






$6.0UO 


$9,000 


S 12.000 


812,000 


Total 


Community 










100% 


Colleges 


17% 


29% 


10% 


35% 


Four-Year 












Public 


11% 


16% 


18% 


55% 


100% 


Private 


i4% 


22% 


21% 


43% 


100% 



1973-74 Fulhtime Undergraduate Aid Applicant 
Michigan Enrollments by Family Income 



Community 
Colleges 
Four-Year 
Public 
Private 



$6,000 $9,000 FamUy 
$0 to to to Over Income 
$6,000 $9,<KK) $12,000 $12,000 Unknown Total 



19% 21% 23% 24% 13% 100% 



12% 
14% 



ISvc 



% 18% 
17% 22% 



45% 
41% 



10% 

6% 



100% 
100% 



We see from this data that some progress is being 
made in terms of increased enrollment percentages 
from lower socio-econcwnic level groups. It can be 
assumed that current student aid programs are at least 
in part facilitati^ig this progress. 

In terms of actual national award allocations for 
specific federal programs, the following charts can be 
prepared: 



! 972-7 3 Academic Year^ 
National Program Totals 



National 
Percentage 
Awards to 
"Non-White" 
Students 

National 
Percentage 
Awards to 
Students of 
Families with 
Income Under 
S9.000 



Naticmal 
Ooaranteed Direct 
Loan Student Loan 
Program Program 



21.2% 



20.8^ 



Work- 
Study 
Prgoram 



26.3% 



EducationaS 
Opportunity 
Orant 
Program 



37.0% 



45.8% 



74.0% 82J% 95.8% 



Similarly, on a cumulative state-wide basis, the fol- 
lowing summary of Michigan Guaranteed Loan recip- 
ients could he made: 



Profile of Micfugan Borrowers^^ 
Receiving Guaranteed Student Loans 
11/8/65-6/30/72 



Percent of Ncm-White 
l oan Recipients 

Percent of Recipients 
With Gross Income 
of Under $9,000 



10.8% 
36.5% 



While the data available here is somewhat soft, the 
time periods between national and state data are not 
uniform, and program changes may have somewhat 
directed the results; in looking at the cumulative state- 
wide data through June 30, 1972 and the national 
data for the 1972-73 school year, some progress can 
be identified in terms of focusing the Guaranteed Loan 
pn^ram more clearly on the access target. The national 
data also demonstrates that on an average, some 25% 
of all 3 Federal Aid Programs' student awards are 
presently gomg to non-white applicants. It also indi- 
cates that while some 50% of GSL funds are going 
to low-income families, earning betow $9,0CK) in gross 
income, the direct federal NDSL, CWS. and EOG pro- 
grams^ administered directly through the college fman- 
cial aids office, make some 80% of their awards to 
this target low-income group. When one adds in the 
institutional and philanthropic aid als^ distributed 
through the various school student aid offices, how- 
ever, the above percentages vrould probably be some- 
what reduced, as most of these funds do not operate 
under the strict inccmie ceiling factoid levied by legis- 
lation on these federal resources. As we have seen in 
the preceding state level student aid statistics, ''demon- 
strated need*' alone without these accompanying in- 
come ceOings tends to spread the student aid more 
evenly around the median income factor. 

Finally, drawing on other data from the 10/69 and 
10/71 Current Population Reports (U,S. Department 
of Commerce)**, we find also that the overall percent- 
age of minority adults in the 1 8-24 age range who have 
had no college training has steadily decreased over 
the last several vcan»: 



2. Njtiiwal Commission on the Financing of Post-Secona»in* Edtica* 
lion. April 26. 1975. 



X Report from Federal Guarantee l.atn form 1070 data. prepafwJ by 
Repi^m »nd Dnta Anaiy^is Section, Payment Services Branch. HUision 
of Insured Loans, USOE. Washington, D.C, September, I<*72. 

4. 10 69 and 10 7t Current Popultttlan Hvpitri\ (U S. Department of 
Commerce) WiiHhinjjlim, D.C. 
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1971 1970 1969 1968 1967 

Percentage 
of Non-White 
Population with 

No College 66% * 83% 84% 85% 
Experience 

Percentage 
of White 
Population with 

No College 54% * 61% 65% 65% 

Experience 

*Data not available 

Given this brief picture of the student financial aid 
scene, it would appear that action is needed in at least 
the fcrflowing two areas in this regard if the cause of 
access is to be advanced: 

1. Development of the total dollar amount of assist- 
ance available to Michigan students. 

2, Review of the general delivery system employed 
in the distribution of these funds to insure their 
support of the overall goal of enhanced student 
access. 

In terms of dollar quantity of aid available, staff would 
make the following recommendations: 

Recommendation Five 

"It is recommended that the State Board continue 
its support of current pending legislation for the Mich- 
igan Opportunity Grant and Direct State Student Loan 
Programs." 



Tiiese programs will begin to speak to the dcdlar 
deficit of student aid which pr^ently exists withm the 
State. 

Recommomkition Six 

"That the public community and junior colleges and 
those public baccalaureate institutions which currently 
provide community college functions establish some 
form of student financial aid so that no student would 
be denied access to the first two yeat^ of coUege-lcvel 
instruction fcK lack of adequate financial resources/' 

A combination of enhanced student assistance at 
the community college level and implementation of 
the Oppwrtunity Grant and Direct State Loan Pro- 
grams should go a long way towards amending the 
w jUar deficit which now exists in student funding in 
Michigan* 

In terms of reviewing the present student aid delivery 
system and its alteniatives, a study is now under way 
in conjunction with the Department's Student Fmancial 
Assistance Service Area and the Bureau of Management 
and Budget which should speak to this area. Studied 
evaluative conunents concerning this aspect of the stu- 
dent aid scene will undoubtedly be forthcoming from 
this arena. 

In summary, careful attention to both the question 
of overall dollar deficit itsdf and the companion ques- 
tion of delivery system policy should help deal with 
the problem of student assistance as it pertains to 
our concern regarding the access issue. 
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CHAPTER IV 

An Integrated System 



Much of the discussion undertaken to this juncture 
has revolved around either developments which can 
be accompliiihed individually by Michigan post-second- 
ary institutions, or comprehensively by the State Board 
and Department of Education. However, much of the 
success of any concentrated effort to enhance the 
equality of access in Michigan will depend upon the 
support and participation of the collective post-second- 
ary community in the state. There are several major 
elenents which make up this vast pKxst-secondary 
system in Michigan. Besides the public community 
and baccalaureate institutions there are private colleges 
and universities, proprietary schools of various ty;^, 
and various area tiaining centers. It is apimrent that 
all of these facets in Michigan's post-secondary system 
have a valuable and important role to play — a role 
that is worthy of preservation. The students of the 
state, quite apart from any financial consideration, 
have a wide variety of interests, desires, talents and 
capabilities. It is, therefore, important to maintain a 
system of as great diversity as possible so that each 
person desh"ous of post-secondary education and train- 
ing can find a program and an institution that meets 
his or her particular interests and abilities. 

It is recognized that many of our institutions of 
posc-seconUary study have already engaged in exten- 
sive efforts to admit and support various types of 
atypical or disadvantaged students. These individual 
efforts are certainly to be commended and supported; 
but if maximum efficiency and effectiveness are to 
accompany these efforts, they must be carried on in 
a coordinated matrix which both supports and guides 
existing efforts and challenges non-participating in- 
stitutions to enter this arena, it is believed that each 
institutional clement in Michigan*s post-secondary sys- 
tem should h.we both a concern for and an operational 
policy for the alleviation of access problems. 

In this regard the State Board's Task Force on 
Equality of Access has concluded that a statewide 
articulation commission made up of representatives 
of all portions of the post-secondary arena should 
created to address this issue.^ Staff would emphasize 
the need for development of some mechanism which 
can help provide a fonim and vehicle for the facilita- 

1. St;«fc Rturd Task Force, op. cit.. p. 29. 
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tion of the development of a truly integrated post- 
secondary system in Michigar. 

An mtegrated system implies^ in fact demands, that 
each sectors activities support and articulate with 
those of the others. This crucial task of (x>ordination 
in terms of the access issue addressed in this paper, 
must determine the needs of our citizenry that arc cur- 
rently not being met by our post-secondary network 
and then determine what role each institutional seg- 
ment could best play in rectsfymg the situation. 

Once an operational framework is in order, there 
are several controversial procedural or policy areas 
which staff feel should be addressed by this mechanism, 
as they obviously impact du^ctly upon the issue of 
student aa:es$. Ttiesc concerns can be outlined briefly 
as follows: 

I. The matter of community college districting. 

A. The State Board*s Ad Hoc Advisory Ccmi- 
mittee on Equality of Ac^ss spoke to this 
issue in two of its Hnal rci^mmendations as 
follows: 

1 . ''Since a 'self-identification^ of students for 
higher education will o^ur if college 
opportunities are made more accessible, 
the State should insure that all geographic 
regions and centers of population in Miclv 
igan are served by community colleges/"-^ 

2. **It is rroommended that the State assume 
greater responsibility for an equalization 
of opportunities for entrance into and 
completion of programs of study in higher 
education, through the expanded pro- 
vision of training mechanisms in areas of 
the State with large tri-ethnic minority 

and geographically disadvantaged popula- 
tions.''3 

B. The subsequent State Board Task Force on 
Equality of Access further recommended that: 
1. '*The State Board of Education conduct 

a carefully structiu'cd study for the pur- 
pose of identifying future trends and needs 

2. Orlgitwl Cammtttec Recommendation # 5. 
OrigtTiat Commfttee RecommenikitUm if 18. 



of the iKst-secondary pofHilation in the 
state.*' 

2. ^The State Board of Education consider 
the development of a plan that would 
provide flexible districting by pc^t-second'* 
ary educational opportunities. *^uch a plan 
would emphasize tmnsferabrlit;- of credit, 
would incorporate the importance of trans- 
portation to and living arrangements at 
the location of given programs and would 
recognize that not all programs need to 
be or should be permanent."* 

C. Concerning existing plans for such redistrictmg 
the Task Force commented that: 

. . the 1967 and 1971 State Plans for 
communit>' college districting are already 
old and convereely, the pending legislative 
biils^ designed last year, are outdated. 

It is the position of this subccnnmitiee 
that the State Board of Education use its 
influence to delay the implementation (rf 
any major plan for miistricting until a 
thorough study can be conducted exam- 
ining future population shifts and com- 
positions, cultural, social, econcmiic and 
industrial potential, as well as leisure time 
and recreational trends coupled with trans- 
portation and instructional technological 
predictions.**'^ 

Staff agrees and would emphasize that immediate 
steps must be taken to alleviate the present districting 
gaps which exist if the cause of equality of access is 
to be comprehensively advanced in Michigan. Open 
admissions and free tuition, as recommended earlier, 
mean little if appropriate districting is not also pro- 
vided. 

II. The matter of external degree programs. 

Providing student opportunity to obtain credit out- 
side of the clasroom, and opportunity to receive recog- 
nition for pertinent "real world" experience offers yet 
another mechanism whereby access barriers can be 
lowered. Not only do such systems reduce overall post- 
secondar>' costs and time and distance factors, but 
they also emphasi/c that the post-secondary system 
can effectively relate to the factors of experiential sig- 
nificance in the individual's life. The meshing of aca- 
demic curricula and experiential priorities is a necessary 
prerequisite if program relevancy is to be communi- 
cated to any student, but this premise is particularly 
germane to the typical student who may be somewhat 
disillusioned by the post*secondar\* structure at the 
outset. 

4. Task Ft>rire Report, op, cii„ rp. 18*19. 

5. Ibid., p. IS. 



Here again, however, statewide planning and co- 
ordination is needed, if the external degree coiKept 
is to be equitably and rationally utilized to serve the 
best interests of both Michigan students and society at 
larg$. 

Recognizing the impotiance of prudent policy devel- 
opment in this £».el^ ths Slate Beard's Ad Hoc Advisory 
Committee on Ac^ss inhially recommend that: 

Hie State B<^rd of Educaticm should explore p<^btlities 
for the ^tablishment of an ^external degr^ program* 
in Michigan.^ 

The subsequent State Board Task Force on Equality 
of Access does not take a funher position on this 
recommendation, indicating that **The Coordinating 
Council of Continuing Education is working on this 
in cooperation with the council of Graduate Deans/'^ 
Staff actually sees the external degree OMicept as 
part of a much larger <»nstruct (namely the whole 
realm of atypical study options) which is develi^ing 
so r^idly today. This construct would, for examjde, 
include the arena of lifelong education, etc. If the State 
Board of Education is to serve in a definitive leader* 
ship capacity in this controversial area, every effort 
must be made not only to n^arch the developments 
in progress, but also to use thi^ information as the 
springboard for creative thinking and planning in this 
regard. Basfcally, the question to be addressed here 
is simply how can this new concept be utilized to 
forward the cause of access in post*secondaiy study 
in Michigan? 

With this thought in mind efforts should be made 
to thoroughly evaluate the possible development of 
these options in light of the impact that they might 
have regarding the overall question of access. 

III. Yet another related area needing investigation 
and planning ccmceming its potential impact upon the 
question of access is the Associate of Technical Studies 
Degree. Such a provision could possibly serve to co- 
ordinate the now largely undisciplined technical train- 
ing programs, and facilitate their consideration in 
terms of the transferability question, etc. The State 
Board Sulxrommittee recommended in this regard that: 

... the State Board of Education approve the establish- 
ment of an Associate of Technical Studies Degree to be 
awarded by Jhe trade and technical schools and request 
that the Superintendent develop specific prof^>sa1s to 
implement this recommendaticm.'' 

Subsequently the State Board's Task Force on Equal- 
ity of Access took the creatii)n of such a degree as given 
and urged that: 

... the State Board of Education move rapidly fo 
establish a high degree of flexibility in the requirements 



6. Origioal Recommendation Sti^. 

7. Ta&k Force Report, op. clt,, p. 5. 
Minuies, 12 20 72, State IkKtrd Meeting. 
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tor the award by both private and public {Kist-secondary 
imiluiloiK of both one-year and two>year technical 
degrees.* 

While it is realised that many other planning and 
coordiration issues could be raised here, it is hoped 
that by expressing this basic concern over the matter 

^. Task Fme tUpon. op. r/r., p. 31. 



and identifying some of the key issues afoot, that the 
proc^ure can be ei^rgi^ and activa^ so that other 
pertinent a>n$iderad<ms will autom^icaUy fmd their 
way into the evaluative structure. Miub of the ulthnate 
success of this planning and i^rdination venture will, 
of cmine» depend upon ho^h the on^vity and initia^ 
tlve of the people inv(dved. 
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CHAPTER V 

G)nclusions and Recommendations 



America is a country of great contradfctions. It is 
a country ot great promise founded upon great prin-* 
cii^es. To pnHnise 200 miUicm peopU freed(Mn ami 
equal opportunity appears to be part of a dream of 
Utopian proportions. However, to call the dr^m Uto- 
pian, as if it were an impossible goal, is to admit to 
failure. And, for many individuals in this country, it is 
to assign them to less freedom and less opportunity than 
that enjoyed by others. To not strive to reach a just and 
equitable system is to deny the wonh of these goals 
as practicable and by default to support injustice and 
the lack of equity. 

It has bwn long believed and is well supported that 
education is the access road to greater opportunity 
within this society. Education not only bears fruit 
imto itself, hut geiwral and/or specific training is, in 
most cases, requisite for employability. In spite of the 
wealth of this country, there remain those who lack 
the financial vehicle to travel this educational of 
access. In many cases, for these peq)le, the promise 
of this land becomes empty as poverty limits their op- 
portunity and locks them securely into life styles and 
patterns that serve only to perpetuate themselves. It, 
therefore, becomes apparent that improved acc^ to 
education for those now denied it is mKKJssary to fulfill 
in part the promise of equality held out to aU. 

It would be joyous to report that Michigan does not 
share these problems. But, it is a large state that shares 
the complex problems of society with the rest of the 
coimtry. Limited access to higher education is one of 
these problems. This is, by itself, a large and com- 
plicated problem. In summary, it would impossible 
to deal with the total scope of the problem. 

It is felt, ho\\ever, that the following recommenda- 
tions can provide the framework from which to attack 
the problem and some of the means to do so. The 
recommendations are reiterated here in the order or- 
iginally presented, identifying the various problem 
aspects involved in this paper*s overall attack: 

I. Admissions and Support Factors: 

A. Admissions Criteria: 

Recommendation One: We recommend that 
the State Board establish a staff study team in 
conjunction with Michigan Association of Col- 



legiate Registrars and Admission Officers 
(MACRAO), charged with the responsibility 
of thoroughly investigating current eff(^ in 
the field of non-traditional admbsions predictors 
and reiK)rting tock to the Board with pdicy 
re^mmendations in this area« 

Recofnmendatim Two; That Uie St^ BoattS 
as a matter of pdicy formally designate that 
all community colleges follow a policy of ""open 
admissions'* whereby any adult p^^son, with 
or without a high school diplcmia who wishes 
to enter may do. (This recommendation was 
adojned with the understanding that it be in- 
terp^'eted in terms of o>^raU institutional entry, 
not entry to specific acacfemic pro^wns which 
might still lej^timately maintain reasonable ac- 
ademic qualification requirements.) 

B. Admissions Recruiting I^^tices: 

No formal recommendations are offered !:ere, 
but a summary of prior statements for action 
are identified in Chapter II. 

C. Student Support Services: 

Recommendation Three: TTre State Board seek 
to compile information reading various in- 
stitutional support methodologies and their c(^ 
and relative success, so that these procedures 
can be systematically shared with all Mkihigan 
institutions in hopes that such sh^^ experience 
can facilitate successful program development. 

D. Informaticm Services: 

Recommendation Four: It is recommended 
that the State &(mnl of Education seek funding 
to suppcm an admissions and fmancial aid in- 
formation unit within the Student Fmancial 
Assistance Services section. This unit would 
be charged sj^cifically with the following respon- 
sibilities: 

1. Development and distribution of com- 
prehensive information regarding admissions 
policies and procedures as well as program 
offerings and costs at all Michigan schools. 
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2. Develc^ment and distribution of com- 
prehensive infonnatt(Hi re^rdii^ financial aid 
resources which might be avail^le to Michi- 
gan students from the federal, state and pri- 
vate arenas. 

3. Design and implementation of research 
efforts designed to continuously assess both 
the current student needs in the above areas 
and the relative impact of current efforts in 
these areas. 

Student Financial Aid: 

A. Ek>llar Deficit Presently Existing: 

Recommendation Five: It is recommended 
that the State Board continue its suppcHt of 
current pending legl^iation for the Michigan 
Opportunity Grant and Direct State Student 
Loan Programs* 

Recommendation Six: That the public com- 
munity and junior collets and those puMic 
baoralaureate institutions which currently pn> 
vide community cc^ege functions establish some 
form of student financial aid so that no student 
would be denied access to the first two years 
of coUege-levcl instruction for lack of adequate 
financial resources. 



B. Delivery System: 

No fwmal recommendations are offered here in 
lieu of the research that is presently under way 
in this area, as Wentified in Chapter III. 

III. System Coordination: 

No further formal recommendations are offered 
here, f ut State Board is asked to comprehen- 
sively review the emphases and prior reccmi- 
mendations (»>vered in this regard in Chapter IV. 

S€»ne of these reccnnmendations and conunents call 
for immediate action, some for long range study and 
consideration. Some are sraiewhat gen^^, grandiose 
and vague, while othei^ are moi^ deuiled and speciHc. 
The^ differences may be a source of frustratira to 
some who will perceive the less acticm oriented state- 
ments and r^mmendations as ''copouts/' Yet as- 
suredly this is not the All of these considerations, 
if vigorously pursued should result in positive action 
dealing with the access problem. Some such action 
called for here is operational while (Mher is primarily 
developmental in nature, but this is to U expected in 
light of the largely uncharted area with which we are 
dealing. Research and ccwsensus must be the fore- 
runners of acdcMi in such situations if public resource 
are to be responsibly utilized. Yet, the full commitment 
to acticm is here if we choose to support it. 
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APPENDIX A 



September 10, 1970 

The Honorable WiUiam G. MUIiken ^^^"^^ REPORT 

Governor 

The State of Michigan 
State Capitol Building 
Lunsing, Mkhigan 48903 

C^ar Governor Millifcen: 

We are transmitting herewith the final report of the Special Task Force on Equal Opoortunitv in 
Education which was established on May 27, 1970. ^ upponunity in Higher 

We believe that the report speaks for itself and that therefore, there is very little that we can add to it We 
do want you to know, however, that in our opinion the members of the Task FoiS as weTas its^ ^5 
an excellent job. As a result of extremely good cooperation of aU members of the^up w^ were Sle^i^U 
together what we believe are realistic and useful recommendations in all the area? I^efed by the ^ ^ 

We appreciate your interest in and commitment to the cause of equal opoortunitv for all i»r«nns 

certainly have a long way to go before this goal becomes a reality, but we know that with the leaL^h^ nf 2;c«n! 
such as yourself, Michigan will continue to approach that goal. ' leadership of persons 

We believe that you and other officials of State government are truly committed to equal opportuniiv We also 
believe that the administrators of Michigan's institutions of higher education have such a ZmiS Wh^ k 
lacking, wc be .eve, ,s a coordinating mechanism whereby State govenunent and educatiS SmuiioT^an 
work cooperatively to that end. Therefore, we would suggest that you consider the ^taWishment of a new 
mechanism such as a Joint Liaison Committee), through which you. the Legislature, the DepartnLTof SjucaS 

^ J^rT'T-: 1 ^'^n' "^"^f.^'^" ^" "^""'^ cooperatively to develop and implemrt p^^s to Ss^re 
greater opportunity for all, as well as programs to improve the quality of education. 

^^■r^^'^^ ^^'^P°'"*^ «^ "jport- was not able *o answer ail of the quesUons implicit in your aar«e 
'ki ^^^^^"""^"^^^.^^ time, and our mutual desire for quick progress, prevented us from looking at some of the 
problems that contribute to the lack of equal opportum'ty. The members of the Task Force believe that it would 
be useful for such subjects (which are mention .d in the report) to be considered by another similar group in 
the near future with more time at its disposal. ^ 

With the transmittal of this report the Task Force believes that it has fulfilled the Charge given to them 

We plan no further activities unless you should make additional requests of us. We have enjoyed the opoor- 
tunity to work m this area for you and we hope that you feel that the Task Force has made a useful 
contribution. "'""w » usc^ui 

Sincerely, 

(/lU^^APiUAul,^. • ^^^^ 

William T. Patrick. Jr. Dan Smith 

Co-Chairman Co-Chairman 
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Governor's Task Force on Equal Opportunity 

In Higher Education 



INTRODUCTION 

Appointment: 

The special Governor's Task Force on Equal Oppor- 
tunity in Higher Education was established by Governor 
William C. Miliiken, on May 27, 1970. Membership on 
the Task Force hicluded: 

William T. Patrick, President—New Detroit^ In- 
corporated 

Dan Smith, Vice-President & General Manager — 
Mich.gan BcU Telephone Company 

{Co-Chainnen) 

Dr. Dewey Barich, Mr. Ozell Bonds, Mr. Noah 
Brown, Dr. John Chavis* Mn Dwight Havens, Dr. 
James W. Miller, Mrs. Ola Nonen, Dr. John Porter, 
the Honorable WiUiam Ryan, Mr. George Weteh, 
Mn. Martha Wylte and the Honorable Ctmrles 
ZoUar. 

Charge: 

In his letter asking the above to ser\^ as members 
of the Task Fon^, the Governor outlined his purp(^ 
in establishing the group: He sakl, in eff^, that he 
did not believe that enrdbnent and study opportunities 
at the colleges and universities of Michigan (as well as 
the country as a whole) had been as availaUe as tiiey 
should be to minority group students: therefore, 
was establishing the Task Force to see how Michigan 
could improve its service to such persons. In his letter 
of invitation the Governor also said: 

Certainly, decisions on enrollments and admlssicms prop* 
eriy belong to tte governing hoards of institutions of 
higher learning. Yet I believe that State govemntent has 
a responsibility, indeed an obligation* to assist such in* 
stitutions. as well as to protect and advance the rights 
of at! our dtizens. 

Accordingly, I have decided to establish a special Go^r- 
nor's Ta&k Force on Equal Opportunity in Higher Educa* 
lion. I am asking tboi Task Force to accept several 
responsibilities. 

1) , To determine present enrollment i^ttems at all com* 

munity collegeai, colleges and universities in Michigan. 

2) . To review admissions and scholan^hip programs at 

all our public institutions of higher education. 



3) . To review the recent events at the University of 

Michigan* and similar events elsewhere, to see what 
can t}e learned bom them. 

4) . To collider, evaluate, and recommend to me as soon 

as possible, suggested programs fbr increasing minority 
ennHUnent in hinlier education^ providing needed as« 
sistax^ to memt^ers of nunority groups, and prcunoi* 
ing tte cause of equal lustice for all. 

TTie Gowmor also said **I krww that minority 
groups do not have equal acce^ to higher education. 
I also know that crisis demands and confrontations 
always result in a hardening of public opinion on both 
sides of such issues* I believe that a group sudi as 
the one outline above can help substantiaily,"" 

At the initial meeting of the Task Force, in the 
Governor's offiw on May 27, 1970, the Governor 
repeated the above charge to the Task Force* and then 
went on to add cenain s|^ift^: 

1). The function of the Task Force is advisory. 
They are to make reconunendations to the 
Govem<H* in two dbtinct areas: 

a) * R^ommendattons as to |K)ssible courses 

of action which lie within the authority 
of the Govemw, e.g., changes which the 
Governor could suggest to the Legislature 
regardmg State scholarship programs, new 
programs which the Governor could pre* 
sent to the Legislature at the next sesston, 
financial matters and priorities which the 
Governor could include in his next budget, 
etc 

b) . Recommendations which the Governor in 

turn could pBB^ on to the colleges and 
universfti^ of Michigan concerning ad* 
mission policies, special tutorial programs, 
special r^niiiting efforts, etc/* 

The Governor sttessed th fact that in this particular 
area the power to decide lies with the colleges and 
universities; but hr said that he was confident that 
recommendations coming from the Task Force* and 
himself, will receive favorable consideration by the 
institutions of higher education. 
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Schedule: 

The Governor added that the Task Force should 
detennine its own schedule, but said that he was very 
hopeful that the Task Force could present to him 
either a status report, or, preferably, a final report by 
September 1, 1970.* This date was chosen so tku the 
Governor ccwld include the r«»mmendations ot the 
Task F(Mxe in his budget and program planning, and 
so that he could also i»ss on the Task Force's rea)m- 
mendations to Mlcbi^ colleges and universities 
fore the Fall semester begins. 

He added that the Task Fon» should be "as bolt' 
as innovative, and as imaginative as piKsible.** They 
should, said the Governor, iccopiize "that tlw State 
is bound by the framewwk of reality — that fuiKls are 
limited, that institutions change slowly, etc. — but even 
whUe recognizing these limiting factors,** the Governor 
said, **ihe Task Force should not feel excessively con- 
strained by them." 

Finally the Governor em|*asized that the Task Force 
should recognize that its assignment was "non- 
partisan." The only purpo^ of the group was to 
advance the cau^ of ^ual (^portunity. The Governor 
pledged that he would do nothing to make political 
capital out of the Task F(wce's activities, and he added 
that he expected the m«nbcrs of the Task Force to 
take the same appr(»ch. 

Procedure: 

Hie Task Force thus has had approximately three 
months to conduct and complete its deliberations. It 
has held many meetings as a whole, and it has divided 
into sub-committees which have held separate meet- 
higs. Members of the Task Force (either collectively 
or in small grou]») have met with university adminis- 
trators, with students, and with representatives of the 
various constituencfes invc^ved in its Charp. Thus, 
the separate charges given to the Task Force have 
been handled on occasion by separate sub-groups; but 
the f.rtal report is that of the total Task Force. 

At an early meeting the Task Force decided that the 
Charge given to it was so broad, and the time made 
available to it for its procedures was so limited, that 
tt would virtually be impossible for the group to work 
on every subject as a group. Therefore, the group 
decided to break its assignment down into separate 
fields, and to organize the Task Force sub-committees, 
with each sub-committee taking a particular assign- 
ment. Four subcommittees were established. 

1) . The Role of the State, 

2) . The Role of the Institutions of Higher 

Education, 



•■Sijff prrwttrd s iiatui rrpwt w tJ» Governor <n AupMt 20, J97n. 
ifltiicatjng iJ»ji rhe ftnaJ report woidd be deiivrmj to the Coventor bv 
Si'pJcmhcf If, 1970, at the Jaiett. 



3) . The Role of the Community, and 

4) . The Role of Students. 

The Task Force delegated the basic assignment of 
information colla^on and or^mization to staff. That 
i»rt of the Task Force assignment is contained in 
the introductory remarks; the remainder of the report 
represents the work of Task Force members. 

Campus Unrest^A Special Problem: 

As the Task Force proceeded, it was jrfagued by 
a problem which was most difficult to solve. The as- 
signment given to the gyoup by the Governor was 
directed largely at the questitMi of equal opportunity 
in higher education. Yet that questi-m had arisen, in 
part, because of recent instances of campus unrest 
The Task Force believed that incidents ^ campus 
unrest make it most difficult for disadvanta^ and 
minority group stud«its to secure equal opporttmity. 
AoOTdingly, the Task Force decided that it must con- 
sider the subject of campus unrest. At the same time, 
the Task Force recopiz^ that this problm is so 
broad and so «>n^)rebensive, with so many gn>ui» 
looking at and examining the problem, that there 
^emed to be little practical utility in the Task Force 
concentrating much attention in this area. Accordingly, 
in the report of the Task Force the subject of campus 
unrest is discussed, tut only to the extent that it prop- 
erly relates to the Charge to {Hiomote wjual opportunity. 

This has presented some difficulties within the Task 
Forc« Itself, as the same subject has presented difficul- 
ties within the United States as a whole. Some memb»s 
of the Task FcMce believed that the group should look 
ck^ely and comprehensively at conditions in coUegas 
and universities ^nerally, and in a sense, evaluate them 
as institutions (rf higher education; others believed that 
the only legitimate purpose for the Task Force was 
to examine the institutions of higher education as their 
functioning affects the achievement of equal oppor- 
tunity. 

We have not been able to solve this question com- 
pletely; therefore, theie are elemcnis on both ap- 
proaches in the fdlowing report 

The Task Force unanimously, however, wishes to 
go on record as stating Its belief that a major pm of 
the solution to the problems of campus unrest, as well 
as a major part of the establishment of the condition 
of equal opportunity, is the full discharge of the re- 
sponsibility which the institutions of hig .er education 
themselves possess. Members of the Task Foiw believe 
that a major cause of campus unrest has been the 
attitude of college and university administrators toward 
students. Frequently, such administrations appear to 
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beUe\^ that all student grievances are without founda- 
tion. The Task Force recognizes that, on occasion^ 
such grievances may magnifi^, even substantially 
exaggerated. We also believe, however, that in most 
such instances students do have legitimate complaints, 
and we therefore would recommend that such admin- 
istrations consider student ccnnpiaints and grievances 
with a more open mind and with a willingness to con* 
cede that the legitimate grievances do exist. Some mem- 
bers of the Task Force feel that American universities 
are too resistant to change, too reluctant to adapt to 
modem needs. Other members of the Task Force 
would put the idea differently. Yet all agree that the 
universities, colleges, and community colleges of this 
State (as well as other States) do have a substantial 
challenge confronting them.* The Task Force was 
told by college students, as well as by others who have 
talked closely with college students, that a major prob- 
lem confronting the college student today is the rigidity 
and the lack of sensitivity present on too many American 
campuses. We have been told that such conditions 
present difficulties even for the student who comes 
from the high socio-economic background. The stu- 
dent who comes from a disadvantaged background is 
sometimes paralyzed by such conditions. Therefore the 
Task Force recommends strongly that every institution 
of higher education in this State should begin and 
continue a process of continual se!f*examination and 
self-renewal. Is the functioning of the institution really 
in the interest of the students, and designed to con- 
tribute to their ability to fit into American society, 
or is the institution functioning largely out of habit, 
and because of what has been done in the past? Ques- 
tions like these are difficult to answer. Yet we firmly 
believe that the answer to questions like these wilt 
largely determine the future of life on American cam- 
puses in the decades ahead. 



&\CK6ROUND INFORMATION ON ENROLLMENT 
AND STUDENT ASSISTANCE 

Overall Enrollment: 

More than 400,000 students will be attending Michi* 
gan*s 93 mstitutions of higher education during the com- 
ing 1970-71 school year. This means that one out of 
every three Michigan residents between the ages ot 
17 and 24 will be enrolled in a degree-granting institu- 
tion this Fall. 

Enrollment in Michigan*s colleges and universities 
has been increasing extremely rapidly in recent years. 
Fm example, in 1965 total enrollment in Michigan's 
colleges and uni\^rsities was 272,000 students. This 
year the tcHal enrollment is estimated at 408«000 
students. This constitutes an increase in higher educa^ 
tion enrollment of 1 37,000 students or 50.6% in Mich- 
igan in only five years. 

In addition, while total enrollment has been inereas^ 
ing rapidly* the enrolhnent mix between public four- 
year colleges, private colleges, and community colleges 
has been changing dmstically. The major shift in this 
changing enrollment mix has been the increasing im- 
portance of the e(Mnmunity colle^ as providers of 
higher education services and a lessening of dependence 
on the public four-year colleges and private colleges. 
This shift is illustrated in Table I below. 



TABL£ I 

Tola! Four-Year Private Communiiy 

Enrollment Public Colleges Colleges College!? 

1*^70 408.000 217,(W>0 53,000 13«,000 

!965 27KOOO 167,000 47,000 S7.000 

-f 137,000 4- sosm + 6.(»0 +~8ljS» 

- 50.6% + 29.9Cf + 12.8% + 142.irfc 



•rhi* ihaUenvc not ca^^iJy mci, On Jane 15, 1970. the TasK Force met 
tn y^iTii\e «%%i<^nfc ^»»h Premdtnt R«htvcn Fit-mmg »nd other memher* 
of the l'n»\er\j{v t>f Michigan adminiMrytn^n. amJ repfe*rfitiitivc« of iht 
Black Aition Mtncmeni, i\ M;iff Uanwript of these meeting* U tncluded 
in tJie officmS Task Fofec retort submitted to the Governor.) The Task 
Fort,'« iMm, m4Jc d^jre that aithtm^h uo agreement had been reoehed. 
thete renwinik a iernHJs tack of umierHt^nJtng. i*«mftdeiH'e, and trust 
between the adm in titration and the ft!Udent&. Simitar discuiy^ions with 
offiwiaU and i^tudents of oth».T cc^Ieged and univer^itiei indicate that thi« 
unfonunate iondtCftm nwy t\i%\ as atl m%titution& of higher education 
tn Michigan. 



Beeause of these trends, higher edueation in Michi- 
gan has become big business with total operating 
bud^ts for Michigan's 93 degree-granting instituticnis 
in the neighborhcnrKl of $1 billion dollars per year. 
Furthermore, State support for higher edueation in 
Michigan has also been increasing rapidly with total 
State support approaching $400 million annually. The 
vast bullc of this State support (approximately 85^ 
goes to the 13 four^year public colleges. Public support 
for the State's community colleges is shared be wc«!n 
local property tax support and State financial support. 
At present ♦ less than 40% of the community college 
budgets are derived from State revenues. 
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Minority Group Enrollment: 

Despite these impressive growth figures, many qual- 
ified young people in Michigan, paiuculariy those of 
minority backgrounds, stui will not be attending Michi- 
gan's degree-granting colleges and universities this fail. 
For example, while non-white youths account for 
nearly 10% of the States college age pojHilation be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 24, they arc expected to 
account for only about 5l^% of the State's college 
enrollment in 1970-71. As a result, less than 30,000 
of Michigan's expected student enrollment of 408,000 
will be minority group students. Thus, less than one out 
of every four college age youths from minority group 
backgrounds will be attending college this year. 

The reasons for this disparity arc many and varied. 
The disparity is the result of a host of educational and 
other inequalities. Consequently, there is no smgle, 
simple solution. Whil^ many qualified young people 
in Michigan are denied the benefits of a higher educa- 
tion solely because of insufficient financial resources, 
money alone will not be enough to insure equal op^ 
portunity in higher education. Increased financial as- 
sistance for needy students is required, but a variety of 
other supportive services and institutional changes arc 
also required. The recommendations in this report 
address themselves to both the financial question as 
well as detailing the many other changes that are re- 
quired to insure equal educational opportunity. 

With the continuing demands on our rapidly-chang- 
ing, complex, technological society for more and better 
educated workers, the existence of educational in* 
equality is not only a hardship to the individuals in- 
volved, but also works against the best interests of 
the entire society as well. While higher education is 
not the only path to a mure productive occupation 
and a higher income for our young people today, it is 
the primary road that most of them must travel. 

There were approximately 2,400,000 students in 
Michigan's elementary and secondary schools in 1969- 
70. Of these. S6^r were white, I2^r were Black, and 
neariy 2^c were of Spanish-speaking. American Indian 
or Oriental backgrounds. In addition, Michigan's high 
schools graduated 131,000 .students this year. Ap- 
proximately 8,500 or 6J% of these high school grad- 
uates were Black and 800 or .6% were of either 
Oriental, American Indian, or Spanish-speaking back- 
grounds* 

Neariy half or. 64,000. of these recent high school 
graduates have indicated that they intend to pursue a 
higher education this fall. This includes approximately 
4,100 Black students and nearly 400 students of other 
minorit) backgrounds. It is questionable whether all 
of these ambitions will be realized. It is particularly 
questionable for the minority group students since most 
of them are starting out with a number of severe 
handicaps. 



First, most minority ^up students come from socio- 
economically deprived homes with annual family in* 
ernes substantially below that of most white college 
students. Thus, the financial r^uirements a^ociated 
with a higher education constitute a fonnidable barria 
for many of th^ young people since they can expect 
little or no financial support from their families. In 
addition, most patents of minority group coUe^ fresh- 
men have less than an 8th grade cducaticwi. Con- 
sequently, the family social and cultt ral support that 
is available to most college freshmen, is non-existent 
for these students. 

Secondly, many minority group students graduate 
from inferior inner-city high schools. These schools 
have inferior academic standards and inadequate re- 
sources in comparison with other secondary schools in 
the State. Thus, the students from these schools are 
often ill-prepared to compete at the coUe^ level with 
the students from more affluent schools and back- 
grounds. They are often not only socio-economically 
disadvantaged but educationally disadvantaged as well. 
With these handicaps, it is surprising that as many do 
aspire and succeed in their efforts to obtain a higher 
education. 

Unfortunately, many of these disadvantaged students 
who do start college do not succeed in completing their 
education. The college drop-out rate for Blacks is 
twice the rate for white students. The reasons for this 
include financial difficulties, inadequate academic 
preparation, and social adjustment problems. It is 
obvious that if equal educational oppwrtunity for all is to 
become a reality in Michigan, we will have to place 
greater emphasis on both the recruitment and retention 
cf our disadvantage students. 

There b a wide diversity of response from the i-^ate's 
13 public four-year colleges, 29 community colleges, 
and 51 private colleges in terms of serving the needs of 
our minority group student lK>dy. The enrollment of 
non-white and disadvantaged students is not evenly 
spread among these 93 institutions. Instead, this enroll- 
ment is heavily concentrated in only a few .schools. For 
example, two schools-^Wayne State University and 
Highland Park Junior College account for nearly 437o 
of the State's total Black student enrollment and only 
five schools — Wayne State University. Highland Parte 
Junior College, The University of Detroit, Michigan 
Lutheran College, and Eastern Michigan University, 
account for better than 607c of the State's total Black 
enrollment. Interestingly, while Black students constitute 
neariy 10% of the total student body among our com- 
munity colleges, they make up less than 57o of the 
student body in our four-year public colleges and our 
private colleges. 

Furthermore, not on!y are our Black students con- 
centrated in a few of the State's 93 institutions of higher 
learning, but they are further concentrated in only a 
relatively few fields of study. While complete informa- 
tion is not available, it is evident that our Black and 
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other ncm-white students are over-represented in such 
traditional fields of study as teaching, nursing, and 
social work. Conversely, they are grossly underrep^ 
presented in such fields as engineering, business admin- 
istratiivn, and the physical and life sciences. 

While most minority students attend colleges and 
universities located in major urban centers with a sig* 
nificant minorit*' group population in the community, a 
fair number of minority students do attend colleges and 
universities in other and smaller communities that are 
almost excluMvely white communities. As a result, the 
social adjustment and anxiety pn^blems facing these 
minority gn>up students (as evidenced by several con- 
frontations in recent years) is even more severe than 
those faced by most minority group students. 

Financial Support: 

The majority of students attending Michigan's insti- 
tutions of higher learning today -squire some financial 
assistance — either from their families or from outside 
sources. These outside sources of support, which are 
particularly important to the disadvantaged student, in« 
elude the federal government, private scholarships and 
tuition grants, state scholarships and tuition grants, and 
student aid from the schools themselves. Better than 
one out of every three students enrolled in higher 
education in Michigan receive scmie fmancial assistance 
from the school that they attend. 

The primary sources of student financial assistance 
from the State are the State Competitive Scholarship 
Program and the State Tuition Grant Program. These 
two programs in 1969-70 provided State aid to 24,500 
students in the amount of $12,200,000. For the 1970- 
71 school year, an additioral 4,{XX) competitive 
scholarships and 1,800 tuition grants have been awarded 
to in-coming freshmen. Despite the fact that a dis- 
proportionate share of the financially needy freshmen 
students are minority group students, less than 4% of 
these State scholarships and only I2^/r of the State 
tuition grants were awarded to students with minority 
group backgrounds. The distributitm of these State 
scholarships and tuition grants by racial background is 
shown in Table 11 below. 

TABLE V 



Distribution of 1970-71 i^resfimcn Scholarships and 
Tuition Grants by Racia! Background of Student 
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Of the approximately 60.000 white college freshmen 
exf^ted in Michigan's colleges and universities this 
falK nearly 7% will be receiving scholarships and nearly 
3^ wilt be receiving tuition grants from the State, Of 
the better than 4,000 Black college freshmen expected 
this fall, however, less than /% will be receiving State 
scholarships, while about 4% will be receiving tuition 
grants. As an asidcwhile more than half of the 1970*71 
freshman class in Michigsin will be attending com- 
munity colleges in the State, only 7^f of the freshmen 
scholarships were awarded to students planning to 
attend a community college. In addition, moa* than 
half of the scholarship awards went to students planning 
to attend just two schools — the University of Mich* 
igan and Michigan State University. 

Furthermore, since the average gross parental income 
of this year's freshman scholarship and tuition grant 
recipients is approximately $10,500 per year, it » 
evident that many of our State's neediest students are 
not participating in these grants. As the State Plan for 
Higher Education in Michigan states: 

An obvious and serimis difficulty exists in that there is 
no akl program designed specificaHy for students from 
culturally and educationally deprived circumstoiK^ 

Additional Information and Further Sti4dy: 

It was with this background information in mind that 
the Governor's Task Force on Equal Opportunity in 
Higher Education develo}^ the recommendations de- 
tailed in this report. It should be pointed out that in 
many instances, the efforts of the Governor's Task 
Foiw to dex^lop recommendations mo*e fully were 
hampered because of the unavailability of additional 
detailed information relating to minority students. 
Some of the areas where additional information would 
have been useful include all types of student financial 
assistance by racial/ethnic background of student; class 
and curriculum of nxinu^iy students by Institudcm; 
adequacy of secondary education; in-* and out-migration 
of all students and minority students; racial and ethnic 
b{^ckground of college faculty and other university 
personnel; arid recent changes m supportive services 
and other institutional arrangements designed to meet 
the needs of minority students. 

Unless improvements in the collection and dissemi- 
nation of relevant information regarding the role of 
minority group students in Michigan's higher education 
system is forthcoming, the ability to measure progress 
toward the goal of equal educational opportunity for all 
will be severely restricted. 

In addition, the Task Force would like to point out 
that many impcMlant questions contained at least im* 
plicitly in its Charge could not be adequately handled 
by the group because of limitations of time. Questions 
concerning the extent of equal opportunity in education 
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before college, the opportunities (or lack thereof) for 
employTncnt after college, inequities in education and 
employment opportunity for wcmien, as well as the very 
broad question of who "should'' receive a higher educa- 
tion, all these and other subjects require exammation 
and positive action. We w)uld ur^ that such questions 
be entnisted to amHher group with a greater amount 
of time. 



The informaiii»s contaii^ in this section was compiled from to 
folio H-ing sources: 

1. Report an the Di^ibuiian of Slate Scholanhips and Tuiikm 
Crums. Micliigaii Departmciil of Eduvatiop. 

2. CamplUmce Report of InstUuHons of Higher Education (Under 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

3. State Plan for Higher Education in Mkhig&n, Michigan Deoartnmt 
of Educatjoa. ^ 



4. Preliminary Analysis of the 1968^9 School Racial Censas, Mlchlfom 
Department of Edwcati<MJ. ^ 

5. Statenient by Alexander Heard, Chancellor of VantferbBt University* 
2?" ^0)^*^^**° nii^on as Special Advisor to the Rr«sident« JoJy 

6. 5fin*>' of Pi>st^econdary Bditcailonal Plans of Michigan 
School Cradttutes, Michigan D^rtmcnt of Education. 

7. Vocatiaml Preparation and Race in Mickigan Hifther Eduaition, 
Michigan Civil Rights Commission. 

8. Equal Opparttmky to H^hsr Edta^ion, Michigan Civil RisditB 
Commission. 

9. Discussion of Possible Changes in Slate CompeiUtx^ Scholarship 
Program, Michigan Department of Education. 

la Higher Education Aid for Minor^y Business, U.S. DepL of Com- 
merce. 

n. Survey of Scholarship Assi^ance in Michigan Coihges attd l7/rf- 
W5/Wej, Governor's Office for Urtwm Affairs. 

12. Detail of Current Operations of the Executive Budget, Bxecmivc 
Office of the Governor. 

13. Unpublished Population Profectlons, the University of Michinus, 
U. ConvenatUms with \*urious menibers of the Michigan Department 

of Edtication. 
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GOVERNOR'S TASK FORCE ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 

IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

TASK FORCE SUB-COMMtTTEE REPORTS 



L RtCOXtStENDATIONS CONCERNING THE 
ROLE OF STATE GOVERNMENT IN ASSUR- 
ING EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

We believe that all citizens of Miehigan have a stake 
in the assurance of equal opportunity in all fields of 
human endeavor, including higher cduc;uion. Each per- 
son, each community, each educational institution has 
a significant contribution to make. Yet the role of the 
State, while limited, must be paramount, since State 
government has the piwcr and resources to stimulate 
the total Michigim society to move forward. 

Wc believe that State government is aware of this 
respi>nsihility, as is demonstrated by the Governors 
appointment of this Task Force on Equal Opportunity 
in Higher Education. The State has done much to 
promote this objective. Yet we believe that the State 
can and should do much moa* than at present. Accord- 
ingly we recommend: 

A. That State government claarfy ond unequiv- 
ocally reaffirm tt$ commitment to equality of 
opportunity in all areas, including higher 
educotion. 

We recognize that the Michigan Constitution of 
1963 incorporates clearly the requirement that 
all persons a^L* entitled to cquiil opportunity in 
all areas. Tlic Michigan Civil Rights Commis- 
sion, and other bodies, were established to 
assure such equal opportunity. Nevertheless, 
we have not as yet reached the point where 
equal opportunity is a fact. Accordingly, this 
Task Force recommends that the Governor 
(perhaps in his Statc-of-thc-State Address next 
year) clearly remind tne people of Michigan 
that all persons are entitled to equal oppor- 
tunity, that he reaffirm State government's in- 
tention to assure such equal opportunity, and 
that he call on all people throughout the State, 
and all institutions, to do their part to assure 
such equality of opportunity through some 
appropriate device* 



We recognize that cynics may contend that ver- 
bal commitments mean little. We disagree. We 
believe that such reaffirmations by the Gover- 
nor and the Legislature will clearly put Mich- 
igan on record as insisting on equal opportunity, 
and that subsequent policies and programs wUI 
be thereby influenced. 

B. That dtanges be effected in the Michigan Corn- 
petitlve Scholarship Program and the Michigan 
Tuition Grants Program $o that an increasing 
number and percentage of the awards will go 
to Hie disadvantaged. 

The Michigan Competitive Scholarship Pro- 
gram, and the Tuition Grant Progn>m were 
both established to assist needy and worthy 
young people in securing access to higher edu- 
cation. Both programs arc worthwhile. Yet both 
arc established and administered in such a way 
that the disadvantaged student benefits little 
from them. 

Available statistics reveal several significant 
facts: 

1) . Less than four percent of the freshman 

compcthivc scholarships go to minority 
group students such as Blacks. American 
Indians, or Mexican-Americans;^ 

2) . A somewhat larger percentage (but still 

less than 12%) of the freshman tuition 
grants go to minority group students;- 

3) . The average gross parental income of stu- 

dents receiving competitive scholarships or 
tuition gmnts is around $10,500.00. Clear- 
ly, then, programs are not helping minority 
group students or disadvantaged students 
as they should.^ 



1. Report lift the Dhtrihutinn of State Schoturships and Tuitton Grants^ 
Miehig.in r)cp.irtmeni of Education, 

S<:h4>Iarship Coordinaiof. Michtgan Department of Eduiraik>n, 
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We accordingly rwommend: 

That the criteria of eligibility be altered, 
to give greater conspiration for those who 
are culturally, socially or ecoiK>micalIy dis* 
advantaged. 

2) . That the criteria of eligibility be expanded 

to mclude recommendations ba^ on stu** 
dent potential, rather than insisting solely 
on student performance m mass testing 
which may be socially or culturally bias^. 

3) . That the Scholarship and Tuiticm Grant 

Programs be further exjmnded (that they 
be funded at a greater level) so as to 
provide importunity for a regularly in- 
creasing number of students. 

4) . That the Governor and the Legislature 

direct the Department of Education to so 
administer the Michigan competitive schol- 
arship program and the tuition grant pro- 
gram that in the academic year of 1971-72 
a minimum of 10% of total awards be 
made to disadvantaged (minority group) 
students. 

5) . That both scholarship and tuition grants 

be made available to students on a full 
uw4Jeuiic year basis, rather than on a 
semester basis. Many disadvantaged stu- 
dents find their initial enroUment period 
very difficult and at times have academic 
problems. The awarding of a scholarship 
or a tuition grant for a full academic year 
would lighten this unusual burden, without 
lowering standards overall. 

6) . That the Governor urge the Legislature to 

resist the temptation to threaten the with- 
drawal of public assistance from students 
who participate in campus unrest. Those 
found guilty, after due process, of viola- 
tion of laws should certainly be punished 
according to law, but State aid programs 
should not be administered in coercive or 
punitive ways. 

That special ottempfs be made to inform dis- 
odvantaged itvdents ond their parents of 
available progroms and assistance and oppor* 
funity. 

We do not believe that disadvantaged students 
are sufficiently aware of State programs of as- 
sistance for which they could qualify. To be 
sure, many disadvantaged students today neg- 
lect to apply for such programs, believing that 
they cannot qualify. Yet, we believe that there 
is often a lack of awareness on their part of 
the availability of such programs. 



Changes such as those suggested unmediately 
above will lead to greater success by disad- 
vanta^ students in seeking and securing State 
assistance. Yet wi also believe that greater 
efforts must be mrde by S^'iite and educational 
officials to infora such indents of programs 
which are available, ai well as to encourage 
them to seek to qualify for such programs. 

D. That the State budget proce^ regarding h^her 
eduoition include specfol consideration for the 
needs of the disodvontaged. 

We have found that few institutions of higher 
education are really seeking to promote equal* 
ity of opportunity in all of its implications. At 
most, there is a natural tendency to be content 
with the enrollment of an increasing percentage 
of mmority students. Yet enrollment alone can- 
not succe^ for most minority students; other 
services and aids are vitally needed. 

Therefore, \w recommend to the Governor that 
when he issues his budget guidelines to the 
State's institutions of higher education, he in* 
elude as prioriti^: 

1) . Increased enrollment of disadvantaged 

and minority group students. 

2) . Suj^rtive services for such students in- 

cluding relevant, appropriate and personal- 
ized counseling, testing, recreational and 
leisure activities. Without appropriate sup- 
portive services, such students will too 
often 'fsdr. 

3) . "In-service training' for teachers, coun- 

selors and administrators, to better prepare 
them to deal effectively with disadvantaged 
and minority group students. 

E. That the Governor call to the attention of the 
institutions of higher educotion the particukrr 
housing needs of disadvantaged studenta; tfiot 
he encourage the institutions of higher educa* 
tbn to talce speclai oction to help meet these 
needs. We otso recommend that the institu- 
tions of higher education should maise special 
attempts fo assist the disadvantaged student 
where necessary In securing part-time employ* 
ment, either on or off campus. 

We have found that one of the most acute 
problems facing disadvantaged students, par- 
ticulariy Black students, relates to housing. On- 
campus housing is of course available for such 
students. Yet, increasingly today there is a trend 
for an ever larger number of students, particu- 
lariy after the completion of their first year, 
to seek off-campus housing. Such is frequently 
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not available to disadvantaged or minority group 
students, primarily becau^ of community atti- 
tudes. 

We believe that every institution of higher edu- 
caticm should adopt a policy which will promote 
equal housing opportunity for all students. We 
have been tdd, for example, that some insti- 
tutions have maintained a discriminatory list of 
housing availabilities. Such a practice is illegal. 
It must halted. 

We further believe that every institution of 
higher education should adopt a pdicy which 
will promote equal employment opportunity for 
all students. This is particularly important as 
many disadvantaged studer :s are in need of 
part-time employment. 

Thot 8f»0€iQi progromf be devetoi^d for dis- 
odvantoged students and thot the SMe provide 
fimincfol $upporr for such programs v/hen 
developed* 

The students from disadvantaged backgrounds 
cannot initially be expected lo approach or 
perceive campus life from the same vantage 
plaint as those from higher socio-economic set- 
tings. The disadvantaged student has to main- 
tain high standards and at the same time de- 
velop appropriate study skiUs to compensate for 
inadequate prejmration. In addition, such stu- 
dents frequently suffer from real feelings of 
inadequacy and insecurity. 

We believe this transitional period can be eased 
significantly and chances for success can be 
enhanced with an increase in the number of 
specific programs aimed at disadvantaged and 
minority group students. Such students will 
require special assistance for some time. There- 
fore, we believe that the State should encourage 
the universities and colleges of Michigan to 
develop and to conduct such special prt^rams. 
In particular, we recommend the State of Mich- 
igan should consider the development of a State- 
sponsored Talent Search Program. 

We believe that one of the problems that dis- 
advantaged students at times have difficulty 
fitting into an existing educational environment 
rciate^H til the particular character of the curric- 
ulum of Kuch an institution. Accordingly, we 
recommend that the State encourage all of our 
injititutions of higher education to develop 
relevant and appropriate courses in minority 
group history and culture, and to include such 
courses and such subjects where appropriate 
al! through the curriculum. In particular we 
urge the State to remind every educational in- 
stitution that it should make every effort to 



make cenam that its courses are ccHiiplete and 
that they include the contributions and the ac- 
tivities of all of the groups that have made 
America what it is tcHiay. 

In this way, all students, whether they come 
from m'mority grouj^ or majority groups, will 
letter appreciate :he historic and pr^ent con- 
tributions of minorities to the development (rf 
the American natic^. 

We also believe that all institutions of higher 
education should be encouraged to hold sem- 
inars and other programs designed to sensitize 
their faculties and administrations to the par* 
ticular problems of disadvantaged students, 
to make them aware of the circumstances 
which have influenced the position of minority 
groups in America, and to encourage them to 
participate in the development of plans to 
promote academic achievement, especially con- 
cerning American Indian, Mexican-American, 
and Black students. 

Many institutions of higher education are al- 
ready making efforts in this regard.* Most 
such programs have come about as a result 
of (H'ivate funding (foundation support). We 
believe that the State should support sueh pro- 
grams financially since they are a part of equal 
educational opportunity. 

6« Thot rite right of dittent be protected, even 
while the process of educotlon h ossured. 

Certainly one of the most volatile issues which 
is present on the campus today concerns the 
question of how far the right to dissent should 
be assured. Some contend that the right to 
dissent is absolute, and society has no authority 
to curb dissent under any circumstances. Others 
contend that the campus is not a natural en- 
vironment, and that therefore students should 
be denied some of the rights that others out 
in the general society have. We believe that 
both of these extremes are incorrect. 

Institutions of higher education are concerned 
with the pursuit of truth. And one of the char- 
acteristics of truth is that it is not always per- 
ceived by the majority of a given community. 
It is for this reason that the right of dissent 
is essential. We believe, therefore, that State 
government should da ever>thinp that it can 
to make certain that the right of dissent is pro- 
tected. Such protection is especially necessary 
for the minority student who i' .iftcn falsely 
accused of fomenting unrest through dissent, 

cifwflfiwi al varkMN cotlcjicn und sinivcMlff^ fhrouuhmii Michigan arc 
contained as an oppendw to the official document. 



Because these students feel punicularly threat- 
ened, State and university officials have a 
special responsibility to provide for their safety. 

We also believe that that right must be exer- 
cised responsibly. Therefore we think that the 
State must also assure that the normal process 
of education is protected. What we are saying 
in effect is that government must be very care- 
ful that it does not allow the exercise of argu- 
ment to destroy the educational environment 
or educational process; at the same time it 
must be careful to make certain that the neces- 
sity of protecting the educational process does 
not lead to the denial of the right of speech 
and the right to dissent. Certainly these two 
are difficult to reconcile, yet they can and 
must be reconciled. 

Thot procedures be developed within each In- 
stitution of hl0her education, and that the State 
level generally, to reduce campus unr^ when 
It occurs, and to prevent It wherever possible. 

We believe that recent instances of campus 
unrest have jeopardized the availability of equal 
opportunity in higher education. Unfortunately, 
such instances have been perceived by many 
people as having been fomented by the demands 
of Black students. While this has not always 
been the case, it has unfortunately always been 
perceived as such. Aside from the fact that 
campus unrest agitates the general society, it 
also therefore jeopardizes equal opportunity. 
Consequently, we would hope that such m- 
stanccs of unrest can be reduced and perhaps 
eliminated completely. 

We believe that State government should urge 
every institution of higher education to make 
certain that it is able to provide and to utilize 
specific, carefully elaborated procedures which 
will prevent or reduce campus unrest. In many 
of the instances with which we arc familiar, 
campus unrest has arisen from the fact that 
there was no normal channel of communication 
which worked. We believe that every institution 
should develop, and explain to its student body, 
procedures for facilitating communication be- 
tween students and the administration, includ- 
ing appropriate and specific mechanisms where- 
by students can present problems, grievances 
and recommendations to administrators; in this 
way. much campus unrest could be prevented. 
We urge State government to take the lead in 
encouraging all institutions to develop such 
procedures. 

Even where such procedures arc developed, 
they will not always work effectively. There- 



fore we believe that the State should make 
certain that other pr(x»ss« arc available to 
assist in such situations. Th& Michigan Civil 
Rights Commissi^, which is constitutionally 
directed to promote and protect equal rights 
for ail has vast experienw in resolving campus 
disturbances particularly where race is feh to 
be a factor. Institutions of higher educalion 
should be encouraged to call on the good 
offices of the Civil Rights Commission. In 
addition, the Dei»rtment of JEducation has 
substantial experience m such matters. We are 
confident that it would be willing to extend its 
$ervi(%s to assist in such situations. 

Further, we recommend that the Governor 
seriously consider the establishment of a I^el 
oi Campus Mediators. Basically what this 
means is that the Governor vrould pull together 
a list of ten, fifteen, or twenty experienced 
mediator, possibly utilizing such resources as 
the American Association of Arbitrators, or 
local groups affdiated with A.A.A., such as 
The Center for Dispute Settlement m Detroit, 
and would announce that such mediators were 
available to assist both administration and 
student groups where communication had 
broken down. The State would not send such 
persons into a campus situation unless it was 
requested to do so, but if requested to do so it 
would he quite willing to make them available. 
Wa believe that the presence of such persons 
on campus in the early stages of confrontaticMis 
could be quite useful, because they could apply 
the experience they have learned in other cir- 
cumstances to bring the two sides t(^ther and 
make certain that progress is achieved. Natur- 
ally, we believe that Stat*; covcmment should 
respect the independence and integrity of in- 
stitutions of higher education, and therefore 
such mediators should not be sent in without the 
request and the support of the administration 
as well as the student body. We recognize that 
educational administrations will be reluctant to 
request mediation. It is, however, preferable to 
a request for police assistance, a request which 
has been necessaiy in too many instances in 
academic situations. 

1. Thot the process of accreditation of colleges 
and unlvenHles be expanded to Include con- 
siderotlon of the extent fc which the Institution 
truly seeks to provide equal opportunity for ail 
persons. 

All institu'.ons of higher learning periodically 
undergo evaluation by accrediting agcncif.-s. 
Such accreditation usually includes considera- 
tion of the quality and training of the faculty, 
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of curriculum^ of libraiy and other supportive 
services* We believe that accrediting agencies 
should include in their evaluation the com- 
mitment which the institution has to equal op- 
portunity. Under the Constitution of Michigan 
all State institutions must \x so committed, 
however, we have found a vwiety of commit- 
ments. We believe it would be helpful if equal 
oppo« nity considerations were included in the 
procedures of such acccrediting institutions. 

That the State proorom of Neighborhood Educa- 
tion Centers, pmently being ^ablMted, work 
doMly with the institutions of higher eduMtion 
in Michigan to moke certain ttiot persons who 
complete training at Neighborhood blucotion 
Centers will be admiss&Ie to colleges and 
universities. 

Governor Milliken proposed, and the Legis- 
lature enacted, an experimental program of 
Neighborhood Education Centers to work prin- 
cipally with young j^ople who have "dropped 
out'* of high school. This program is presently 
being estabiishtd. 

We recommend that the program work closely 
with representatives of community cdleges, 
colleges and universities throughout Michigan 
to assure that young people who successfully 
complete the program at a Neighborhood Edu- 
cation Center will be accepted in an uistituUon 
of higher education. 

That the State assume an increasing respond- 
biiity for the support of community colleges 
and that this support l>e appropriated on a 
more equitobfo basis. 

We have found that a large proportion of the 
disadvantaged students in Michigan who pursue 
education beyond the high school do so in com- 
muiiity colleges. The reasons for this are very 
clear. Such institutions are located near the 
students' homes, the cost of attending them is 
much smaller than is the case with an estab- 
lished four-year institution and frequently their 
curriculum is more relevant to the needs of the 
disadvantaged students* 

At the present time the State provides some 
financial assistance to such institutions, but the 
level of assistance is far less than that made 
available to four-year institutions. In this way 
the State is in fact not giving as much assistance 
to the disadvantaged as to those from higher 
socio-economic backgrounds. 

We bel'cvc that community colleges are particu- 
larly important for minority and disadvantaged 
students: they are also important for the entire 



State because it is laigely through the com- 
munity cdleges that t^hnical/vocational edu- 
cation is made availaUe. We do not believe 
that the tmditional college curriculum is neces* 
sarily the l^st avenue for all high school grad- 
uates to pursue. TTierefore a strong conununity 
college system is esseotiaL 

Accordingly^ we rea>nmiend that the level of 
State support for community colleges be sub- 
stantially increased so that the State can more 
fully keep its constitutional commitment to 
provide equal opportunity. Therefore, we rec- 
ommend that State support (or community 
colleges be adjusted so Uiat each student re« 
ceives the same amount of assistant fnnn the 
State. Each institution should receive appro- 
priate assistance based on the number of stu- 
dents enrolled, with the per capita assistance 
being ^nerally the same. 

II. RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING THE 
ROLE OF INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION IN PROVIDING EQUAL OPPOR- 
TUNITY IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

The achievement of equal opportunity in higher 
education is the proj^r roncem of all citizens of Mich- 
igan. Many individuals, organizations, and institutions 
throughout the State have worked diligently toward 
the achievement of this goal. Yet, despite the efforts 
of so many people and groups, equal opportunity 
in higher cducati(Mi is not yet a reality in Michigan. 
Many minority and disadvantaged students are still 
denied equal access to the facilities of higher educa- 
tion, and equal right to use those facilities once they 
have been granted access. 

While the goal of equal opportunity in higher edu- 
cation is properly the concern of all, and while the 
individual, the cwtimunity, and the State as a whole 
have a responsibility to discharge, the primary respon- 
sibility for achieving and implementing that goal rests 
with the individual institutions of higher education in 
this State. We know that these institutions are both 
willing and anxious to fulfill their responsibilities to 
all the citizens of Michigan. Therefore, we recommend: 

A. Thot all of the two and four^year colleges and 
unlversititt tfiroughout Michigan adopt a clear 
statement of their Intentions and thefr deter- 
mination to attM in achteving equal oppor- 
tunity for oil. We believe that universities and 
colteges should do more than adopt such a 
statement, f (mt they should move with vigorous 
and effective programs to W|ualize ond maxi- 
mize eduMtlonal opportunities for both 
minorities and diMdrantoged sfudents. 

The adoption of such a statement, and the 
effectuation of the commitment to move toward 
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that goal, would tn: a major sicp toward clarify* 
log the official position our colleges and 
universities regarding ihcir attitudes toward the 
enrollment of minority group and disiadvan"- 
taged students. The wide range of diversified 
curricula in Michigan institutions of higher 
education make the implementation of this 
statement possible. The conflicting attitudes 
that have In^en expressed in the press and else- 
where concerning the position of university ad- 
ministrations, and individual members of uni- 
versity and college faculties, make this statement 
necessary. But even more important than the 
staiement itself, is the movement toward the goal 
embodied in the statement. It is important, and 
it would be a step forward, for the governing 
body of every institution of higher education to 
make the statement. It would he even more 
meaningful, for the institutions concerned to 
begin achieving the goal itself. 

That uniform dota regardtng minority group 
indlviduols be conected by all fn^ltutlons of 
higher educotion in the following cotegoriet : 

1) . Minority and disadvantaged Black, Orien- 

tal and white students with separate cate- 
gories for Mexican-American, American- 
Indian students hy class and curriculum. 

2) . Black, Oriental, Mexican-American, 

American-Indian faculty hy discipline and 
rank. 

3) . Black, Oriental, Mexican-American, and 

American-Indian personnel in supporting 
stuff roles hy joh classification, for ex- 
ample, personnel in admissions, counseling, 
financial aids, health services, administra- 
tion, secretarial staff, security, housing, 
athletics, maintenance, etc. 

This information should be collected annually 
by all two- and four-year institutions of higher 
education in Michigan at each fall registration 
period and submitted to the State Department 
of Education no later than October 15 of the 
year in question. It would be our expectation 
that the State Department of Education would 
be willing to publish this data and make it 
available to the public on or before December 1 
of the year in que Mon so that we can better 
understand and appreciate the nature, the mag- 
nitude and current status of our efforts to equal- 
ize educational opportunities in Michigan for 
minority and disadvantaged students. 



C. That In oddifton to occeleniting the recruHmenf 
of Mock, Orientoi, Amerkan^lndkin, ond 
A/lexican-Amerlcaii sumamed students, v{fi«> 
orous ^fortf be made by oil IntHtutiom of 
higher education to Increase the number of 
qualified Block, Oriental, Antericon-indlan and 
MexIran^meHcan faculty and supporting stoff 
members. 

The under-representation of minority group 
and disadvantaged students on most campuses 
in Michigan is exawrbatcd by the fact that 
these campuses also employ relatively few mi- 
nority group faculty members and supporting 
staff personnel. Obviously, there is no intention 
or expectation on the part of the staff of tho 
Task Force that universities will employ un- 
qualified people, therefore, we are not suggest- 
ing employinent or recruitment of Blacks or 
other minorities as such. We do believe that 
qualified people from aH minority groups are 
available, and that universities and colleges 
which really wish to recruit them can do so. 
We believe they should do so. We also believe 
a two-pronged approach is required—a pro- 
gram of both active recruitment of minority 
students, as well as active recruitment of faculty 
members and supporting staff. Unless teth 
of these activities are engage in at the same 
time with equal vigor, neither can succeed* Both 
are essential. 

We also point out that recruitment does not 
simply mean the process of zrying to encourage 
minority group or disadvantaged students to 
enroll. Recruitment also means providing the 
necessary structured programs of incentives de- 
signed to inspire and stimulate realistic levels 
of aspiration for faculty, supporting staff mem- 
bers and students coming from minority ethnic 
groups or from economically dejHivcd sections 
of our economy, 

0. That the governing board ond chief admhifs- 
trative personnel of each community college, 
college, and university, t^iether with their 
respecth^e focuify ond student leaders shouM 
begin work immediotely to establish enroll* 
ment goals for minority and disadvantaged 
students. 

Wc recognize that for many reasons the capa- 
bilities of the ^3 degree-granting institutions in 
Michigan vary considerably insofar as their 
ability to meet the needs of our minority group 
and disadvantaged students is concerned. There* 
fore, these goals should be realistically geared 
to the resources of the individual institution, 
including such factors as geographical locatbn, 
community environment, and finances. Wc fur- 



ther reciimmend that these goaU siiouid be 
Ciitablishcd for each of the next five years* and 
be made public by April I, 1971. 

E. That foculttoi crt eo<h intHtuHon beshi tyitem* 
otic effofti to hdude the lessom of the Node 
oiui other minority experiences in ecich ^ the 
ocodemic diselplinet wherein oppliet. 

Discu!»sions with minority students at a variety 
of Michigan campu&es point up the fact of the 
commonality of their grievances, regardless of 
campus. 

One of the grievances that appears to be ap- 
plicable to all Michigan collets and universities 
is the irrelevancy of most course curricula to 
minority student needs, aspirations, and ex^ 
periences. 

Institutions of higher education, as they now 
exist, are designed to primarily serve the needs 
of those students coming from white, middle- 
class backgrounds. Minority students who are 
concerned with the heritage and present life 
patterns of their communities cannot now find 
curricula which properiy adda'ss themselves 
to that existence* Special techniques and re* 
sources must developed to enable them to 
bring their present communities to a better life. 
Such concerns might include the development 
of relevant materials for teaching children, and 
the development of techniques for strengthening 
minority business and economics. They might 
also include a greater sensitivity toward the 
needs of minorities in areas such as medicine, 
psychology, fine arts, urban planning and most 
other curricula. 

The belief that these needs are legitimate is 
shared by the greater student body of many 
institutions. 

F. That colleges and universities take greater 
initiotive through their focuity, students and 
administration to l9ecome more fully involved 
with the students, teachers, administrators and 
programs of the [unior and senior high schools 
in their respective oreos* 

We note with a sense of encouragement the 
current initiative that the Legislature and the 
Governor have given in the form of a Street 
Academy Act designed to stimulate the cn:ation 
of programs to assist the drop out and the 
potential drop out students. Through personal 
and formalized contact, college and high school 
personnel can jointly design pilot projects to 
reach the minority and disadvantaged students 
to whom higher education seems like a remote, 
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if not an impossible^ expectation even though 
many of these >t)ung people have a level of 
native intelligence^ intellectual curiosity and 
potential motivation to become gocxl calculated 
rlsl^s to succeed in our institutions of higher 
education. 

O. That insHtuHons of higher eckictttim in Mich* 
igon give evident of their commitment to 
equalhce educational opportunities for minority 
cmd diMdvantoged students by providing, 
within their r^mtlve tov^ of financiot cap^ 
abilitiesy supporthm and compensatory pro* 
groms. 

Such programs sliould include personalized 
counseling, tutoring services, Heading clinics, 
programs desi^^ to bring signiflcanl achievers 
to the campus as role models with whom minor- 
ity and disadvantaged students could identify, 
and cultural media relevant to the exj^riences 
of minority and disadvantaged students. Further* 
more« collc^ and university fmancial aids pro- 
grams directed specifically toward minority 
students should be developed from monies gen- 
erated by the university through its tuition 
charges and private solicitations in addition to 
the federal ajid State funds that arc acquired 
specifically for student financial aid. Over and 
abiwe the supportive and compensatory services 
that the university offers the student when he 
actually enrolls, there is a need to provide 
structured summer orientation and study pro* 
grams for the minority and disadvantaged stu- 
dents who have been admitted for fall enroll- 
ment. Therefore, we further recommend that 
these colleges and universities develop and ex- 
pand summer programs for newly-enrolled 
minority students similar to the summer Up* 
ward Bound programs. 

H. Thot colleges and universities in Michigan re- 
flect their appreciation and comprehensioft of 
the significance of minority ethnic group 
ochievers by appointing sudi persons to both 
advisory and decteion-malcing committees and 
by bestowing unhfersity honors upon said in> 
dividvals Including distinguished alumni 
owards, of merit and honorary degrees* 

On the whole, we have found that minority, 
ethnic group persons arc undcr-rcprcsentcd on 
such advisor^' and decision-^making committees. 
We also have found that university honors too 
ran?ly go to such people. 

According to a survey of 32 four-year colleges 
in Michigan conducted by the Dctrc^it Urban 
League, only 7^?^ of the Honorary Doctorate 



degrees awarded by these colleges have ever 
been awarded to Blacks.* 

h Thot all Michiscin cotteflet and unh^rtities 
worit cooporaHvely wHh Mvdentt to establish 
lystemoHe mdchontons and/or proradurM for 
iHindllns studont problems and srievances m 
well OS for presenting and res|M»nd{n9 to pro* 
grams to promote equal opportunity, Furl^r, 
we strongly recmnmend tirat once syeh n»»di* 
onisms ond procedures have bem estarblished, 
odmini^tions should utiilM ttom and sup- 
port them. 

We believe that a major source of campus 
problems has been the Imk of communication 
between administrations and students. In crisis 
situations, it is difficult to establish new sys- 
tems or mechanisms. We believe that the con- 
tinual existence and utilization of si^h systems 
can prevent misunderstanding. In the event a 
misunderstanding should arise, such a system 
can help end it. More over, since many students 
believe that administrators are not sin^re when 
establishing such mechanisms, we believe that 
it is essential for administrators to make it clear 
that they will meet students halfway and co- 
operate in promoting the common good of their 
total educational community, 

J. That oil AUchigan colleges and universities 
undertake a full revtew of their troditional 
examination and grodlng systems. 

It is the considered judgment of this Task Force 
that the traditional examination and gmding 
systems employed by most colleges and univer- 
sities in Michigan treat minority group and 
disadvantaged students unfairly as they relate 
to their specific needs. Therefore, the purpose 
of such a review would not be to eliminate 
the Judgmental factor but rather to malcc the 
exercise of judgment more truly reflective of 
sound objective analysis of the student's level 
or promise, potential and preparation for 
achievement. 

Michigan colleges and universities should work 
in the direction of developing more adequate 
and reliable indices to discover the existence 
of traits, i.e., level of motivation and intellectual 
curiosity, deemed necessary to make a .student 
a good prospect to meet the college's or uni- 
vcrsity's requirements satisfactorily and to profit 
from the experience. 

Furthermore, this endeavor should be coupled 
with the development of viable, supportive and 
compensatory services offered to minority and 

•T!w mpoTisc to the IVhan leagiw Survey Is confai'ned in the 
Appendix in the official TcpoTt {TrcKcnctfd u> ihe CfOvcrnw. 



disadvantaged students so that these revised 
indices can be most effwtively implemented. 

(C Thot all colleges ond univonMet in Mkhigon 
moke an oppropriote fimmcioi commihneitt to 
help defroy the college ond univertHy expenm 
of tl^ir minority or dlsodvonto^ ^udmH. 

We believe that equal opportunity is best 
realized when there is student, institutional and 
srcietal involvement in the financial commit- 
ment required to meet the minority or disad- 
vantaged students' college and university cx« 
IM;nse« 

We further t^lieve that equal opportunity is best 
promoted within a firm structure of student 
support including financial assistance from 
society (Legislative appropriations, student tui- 
tion money ami private grants), work (a student 
can ai>d probably should be involved in work* 
ing a limited number of hours in order to make 
a specific contribution to the financial package), 
and loans (modest but readable parental and 
student commitment) , Institutional omimit-^ 
ment should be made in terms of a specific 
allotment of university funds for supportive 
and compensatory pr<^rams. We believe that 
equal opiK>rtunity should not and cannot be 
a totally free package to students. The key to 
achievement in this case is involvement by 
society, by the ^udcnt* and by the institution, 

I- Thot inter^instltutionai cooperative ogreementt 
be worked out between the variouft Mileget 
ond unhfeivMef to focUHete tim odmittonw of 
mimrity ond ditodvontoged tttident bocoi* 
ioureote grodiiotes Into groduote ond pro- 
fetitonal progpoms. 

The s{^ia} problems of minority group and 
disadvantaged students are not confined to the 
undcr-graduatc level. Tlierefore, institutional 
support and recognition of the legitimate needs 
and aspirations of minority graduate students 
should not ignored. We believe that the 
development of the aforementioned cooperative 
agreements would be of considerable help to 
these students. Additionally, of course, every 
effort should be made to sak the financial 
assistance that would be needed to equalize 
educational opportunity for minority ami dis- 
advantaged students at the graduate level 

HI. RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING THE 
ROLE OF THE COMMUNITY IN ASSURING 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HIGHER EDU- 
CATION 

We iHjlieve that the interests of the State as a whole 
include the interests of each community in the State. 
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We also believe that each community can contribute 
significantly to the achievement of equal opportunity 
in higher education, as in all other fields of human 
concern. 
Accordingly, we recommend: 

A« Thot dvdry communhy in the Sftrte, throi^ H% 
govemmontoi mid eduratfonol leodert, nuika 
o clMf commitment to ^uol opportunity hi 
higher educotion* in order to cmompllth Hits 
obfecHve, we further recommend thot eodi 
eommunitys 

1 ) . Establish a **local coalition*^ of civic, busi* 

ness, governmental, litigious and educa- 
tional leaders, to promote more and belter 
counseling of students in high schools, to 
develop and disseminate information on 
careers, to seek out potential college stu* 
dents in their o^M^ community and advise 
them of available opportunities. 

2) . Encourage the establishment by Iwal in- 

stitutions, organisations, service clubs, etc., 
of local scholarship programs which are 
accessible primarily to the disadvantaged 
student. 

3) . Establish programs where local persons 

enrolled in colleges and universities can 
return to their community, and to their 
high school, to advise and counsel present 
high school students in the promise and 
problems higher education. 

4) . Recognize that equal opportunity in higher 

education cannot be achieved automatic 
cally. Its achievement will only come when 
every community and each of its citizens 
have made a full commitment to equal 
opportunity in all areas, including housing, 
employment, public accommodation, and 
other fields of human activity. 

B. Thot every community in the SMe, ond every 
individual resident of eoch Mmmunfty, en* 
rauroge the most medio focolly to give bol- 
onced cevercige to events concerning students 
and inrtitutbns of higher educotlonr ond to 
emphasize poslHve progitims nntributlng to 
equot opportunity, m welt os the resulting 
benefits to the community. 

C* Thot every community in the Stote which coih 
toins on institution of higher educotion ^ob- 
fish progroms which wOi bring together 
'town ond gown'^ This con be done through 
such programs as ''foster fomiiies^, in which o 
fomHy ''odopts'' o college or university student 
while he attends school in the immunity; reg- 
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uiar exehonges betM^eo dvic, govemmentol 
and other community leaders and college 
Mudenta; ond ^ler sbnBor dovkes. 

One of the principal problms faced m the 
communities which oHitain institutions of higher 
education is tte lack of understanding which 
frequently prevails concerning the significance 
of such an instituti<m for the community. Too 
often, tt^ sch<xri is looked upcm only as a 
burden; in truth, the scIhx)! is usually vital to 
the continued {m)sperity ctf the community, 
and certainly, every in$tituti<m of hi^r edu* 
cation ccMitributes significantly to the cultural 
and s(x:ial life of the community. We believe it 
is important for these facts to be understood, 
so that the mutuality of interests can be recog- 
nized and developed. 

D. That Stote f^vemment toke the initlotlve In 
encouraging loail cmimunfties to move In the 
direcHon of equal opportunity hi Mgher edvco- 
tion. This «in be doM rtirough devices such wt 

1) . A governor's tour of selected college and 

university communities, with all events 
being built around ihe theme of equal op- 
portunity. Two days a year could be set 
aside for such a purpose, with the Cover** 
nor visiting those communities which have 
made particular progress toward the goal 
of equal opportunity in higher education. 

2) . A state annual awards program for equal 

opportunity in higher education. Each year, 
the state could sponsor a psx)gram which 
would grant clear recognition to those 
communities, c^'ganizatims, mass media 
outlets, school d^tricts and institutions of 
higher education whteh had dime the most 
to advance the cause of equal opportunity. 

3) . A program whereby the State Dcj^rtment 

of Education would prepare information 
on career oppOTtunitics, college admission 
procedures, scholarships and supportive 
services, course offerings and enrollment 
openings. Such information should be con* 
tinuousiy updated, and be made readily 
available to students, institutions and com* 
munities. 

4) . A conference of leaders throughout the 

State to explore the feasibility of establish* 
ing a Michigan Theater of Science and 
Industry which would illustrate and dram* 
atize the State's social physical and eco* 
nomic activity, and which would employ 
satellite mobile vans to rarry the same 
message to the far comers of the State. 
The purpose of this theater and its satel* 
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lites would be to inspire the young people 
in their career choices, and to assist them 
in planning for the attainment of tlteir 
goals. 

The Task Force recognizes that in describing 
the role of the community in promoting equal 
opportunity, we have placed the responsibility 
of leadership upon the Governor. As Chief 
Executive of the State, he personifies its hopes 
and aspiraifons, and opportunities. Under the 
leadership of the Governor, we believe the 
communities of Michigan can and will do moK. 

l\\ RECOMMESDATIONS CONCERNING THE 
ROLE OF STUDENTS IN ASSURING EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

The Task Force believes that equal opportunity in 
higher education can only be achieved if a!! the forces 
in our society work cooperanvcly toward the achieve* 
ment of that goal. State and local government have 
roles to play, as do the institutions of higher educa- 
tion and the communities in which such in^tituticMis are 
located. In the final analysis, however, college and 
university students themselves have a primary role to 
play: for it's the manner in which students treat one 
another, including disadvantaged and minority group 
students, which can insure that equal access to edu* 
cation, once achieved, hxomes equal opportunity in 
education. For this reason, we recommend: 

A. That student bodret , student govemnnentt, and 
student argonhtottons, make clear commit* 
mentf to the a^uranee of equal opportunity 
for all, and that all tuth groups as well ot 
individual students honor such commltnrents* 

On every campus, and in every educational 
setting, the attitudes of administration, faculty, 
and the general community are quite important. 
Thus the educational cnvin^nmcnt is shaped by 
contributions from all these sectors. We there- 
foH! believe that students have an imjx>rtant 
role to play in producing a favorabl ? environ- 
ment; we believe that adminisimtions have an 
obligation to work clwely with students in such 
areas. 

B. That students work with the adminii^rotion of 
the Instltutfons of higher edutatlen In estab* 
ilshing systematic mechanisms and/w proce- 
dures for handling student problems and 
grievances as well as for presenting and re- 
sponding to programs io promote equal op* 
portunlty. Further, we strongly recommend 
riiat once such mechanisms and procedures 
have been established, students utilize them 
and support them. We further recommend that 



students exert rtielr iitfiuanco ond attempt to 
wntfol dinidents and slices In their own 
ronks who might to scutrte or circumvont 
such mechonkms and procedures. 

We believe that the administrations of most in* 
stitutions of higher education are sinrarely 
anxious to provide processes to enable students 
to make inputs into the educational process. 
Fr^uently, such administrations feel that stu* 
dents are too skeptical of their intentions and 
that students will not ccK>perate with such 
mechanisms for peaceful change where estab- 
lished. We therefore believe that it is essential 
that student leaders make it clear that they 
will meet educational administrators halfway 
and cooperate with them in promoting the com- 
mon good of their total educational community. 

C. Thot ail students who are committed to equal 
opportunity in higher education form a 
''campus cMiition^ to undertake acthrlties de- 
signed to promote such equal opf^rtunHy. In- 
cluded In sufh octivHIes could be the follawing: 

1) . A **buddy system" to pit>vidc incoming 

and current minority students with sup- 
pon, orientation, information, and friend- 
ship to make entrance into the higher 
education setting easier and .smoother. 

2) . A program of orienting current and new 

white students, many of whom have had 
little exposure to minority groups them- 
selves, to understand and not to fear the 
new situations they will face, to promote 
interracial understanding, and to make it 
ixjssibte for all students to achieve their 
maximum in higher education. 

3) . A program of volunteer tutoring, coun* 

seling and recruitment of minority group 
students to complement the institution ef- 
forts in this area. Such a program should 
include efforts to spark the motivation of 
incoming students, cncounigemcnt to enter 
other than the usual or traditional fields or 
careers, and efforts to involve them in 
other campus and community activities be- 
sides their academic work. 

4) . Fund-raising programs to assist the in- 

stitution to meet its financial commitment 
to equality of opportunity, particularly for 
grant and scholarship aid. 

5) . Contact with minority-group and majority- 

group residents in the community where 
the institution is legated to build support 
and understanding for the students' needs 
and efforts, and to develop friendships 
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which wiit reduce feelings of being isdated 
at the institution. 

6) . Programs of mutual support wherein the 

students assist in projects of community 
concern, and enlist the support from the 
community for student projects and ac- 
tivities* 

7) . A program where students come to know 

the leaders in city government, business, 
press, etc., so that when tensions arise 
students are able to communicate with 
those outside the institutions who may be 
making some of the decisions and public 
statements, 

8) . A program systematically developed to 

identify problems of minority students on 
campus; to present these problems to the 



appropriate bodies (hc^fuUy the cmes 
outlined above) through their duly choi^ 
representatives for solution; and to assist 
in implementing the solutions. 
9). To be a reliable spokesman for the goal 
of equality of opportunity in higher ^u<» 
cation by bringing problems and situations 
before the institution public (via campus 
newspaper ami campus groups, etc.), ai^ 
t^fore the community and general puMic 
(through the press and ccmimunity 
groups). 

10), And, extremely important, to publicize the 
efforts and accomplishments of this co- 
alition group and its individual members 
as contributing substantially toward the 
progress of equality of opportunity fai 
higher education. 
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APPENDIX B 



MEMBERSHIP: AD HOC ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON EQU/vLITY OF ACCESS TO HIGHER EDUCATION 



Mr. David Bicker, student 
Wayne State Uoiwrsity 

Mrs. Kathleen Bright, member 
Board of Edi«:atk>n 
Highland Park Public Schools 

Mr. Niah Brown* Vice-President 
Wayne State University 

Mr Hugh DePree. member 
Board of Trustees, Hope Coile^ 

Mr. Gerald Elliott, Chief Editorial Writer 
Grand Rapids Press 

Dr. Robert Geake, Tru^wee-at-Large 
Schoolcraft College 

Mr. Donald Laughoer, faculty member 
Delta College 

Dr. Rudolf B, Schmerl, Assistant Dean for Research, 
School of Education 
University of Michigan 

Mr. Richard Simonson, student 
Albion College 



Dr. Mildred Beatty Smith, member 
Board of Trustees 
Eastern Michigan University 

Mr. David C. Spriggs* 
Executive Director 
Detroit Busin<^ Institute 

Mrs. Kathleen Straus, dti^n 
Detroit, Michigan 

Dr. Oscar Taboada, faculty member 
Michi^n State University 

Miss Jan^ Vincent, student 
Maromb County Community Colle^ 

Mr. John Winchester, Director of Indian Affairs 
Center I'^r Urban Affairs 
Michigan ;^ate Univer&ity 

Dr. James Woodruff^ Vice-President 
University of Detroit 

Mr. Edwin E. Wuehle, Superintendent 
Manistique Public Schools 



Ex-officio Mt^mbers 
Govcmofs Office- 
Mr. James Phelps 
House of Representaiives 
Rep. Peter Kok 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Rep. Vin^nt J. Pctitpren 
Wayne, Michigan 

State Senate 
Senator Gilbert E. Bursley 
A''?^ Arbor, Michigan 
Senator George S. Fitzgerald 
Grc^ Pointe Park, Michigan 

Additional Participants** 
Mr. David Coleman, ex-officio 

Executi^^ Officio of the Governor 
Mr. Carles Gordon* Director 

Special Student Senrices 

Wayne State University 
Mrs, Janice lice, A^islant to 

Senator Gilbert Bursley 



•Mr. Spriggs (ramferred to a position in anoUier state during the 
ctKirse of C oimnitfce detiberations and was thus forced to withdraw from 
funher participation. 

•♦Mr. Coleman was a replacemcm for Mr. Pbeips; Mr. Gordon rep- 
resented Mr Brown at a number of Committee mc»et{ngs: aoU Mrs. Ticc 
represented Senator Bursley, when be was unable to attend. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: AD HOC ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON EQUALITY OF ACCESS TO HIGHER EDUCATION 



1. This Committee recommends thof the Sfofe Soord 
of EducoHon oppoinf on od hoc Committee to 
study ond moke recommendoHons for appro- 
priote oction pertaining \ the quolity of eiemen* 
tary and tecondory schooling. 

2. The State Board of ^Jucotion should assume a 
major share of the responsibility for the identi^a* 
Hon of students for higher education in MIchigon. 

Both immediate step^ and iong-range plamiing are 
acquired. For the present, a statewide admissions- 
information system should be designed and es- 
tablished, compiling ;>rcsent and (it is hop^) 
expanding q>ponunitie^ for access to higher edu- 
cation in publicity that will permit easy compar- 
ison of key iK)ints (tuition, scholaiiihips, require- 
ments, main pr 'grams of study, ethnic comjxysition 
of study lH>dy and faculty, housing, etc.). Such 
publicity should reach students in every high 
school in the state; funher, it should be distributed 
through churches, unions, lodges, community or- 
ganizations, every conceivable avenue which will 
roach people. This system should include a referral 
service to assist students not only to find but 
also to apply to and enter the institution most 
suited to their needs. 

Long-range planning ( which should culminate not 
in a report, but in action) should fiKus on the 
sort of research needed to establish a realistic, 
talent-oriented assessment of Michigan secondary 
schoiil pupils. Such an assessment would be con- 
ducted annually throughout the state, of as large 
a sample of Michigan high school sophomores, 
juniors, and seniors as possible. It would be better 
to begin with sophomores if only one cla«s level 
could be assessed at the start. The results of this 
assessment, appropriately generalized, in combi- 
nation with the admissions-information system 
should be highly useful in helping each student 
choose the college or university he feels would 
offer him the most of what he wants. (To the 
Committee's knowledge, no single institution or 
agency in the state is pre-eminent in educational 
research. It may well be that the state could make 
no wiser investment of its research dollars than 
in an institute or center, whether affiliated with 
one or more schools or whether an independent 
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unit, devoted to basic as well as applied research 
intended to improve the education of our citizens.) 

3. Hie Stote Board of Edu^otion diould conduct a 
study of differences in mllege attendance among 
Michigon high schools. 

Such factors as the geographical accessibility of 
higher education, tlie availability of information 
alx)ut higher education to high school students, 
attitudes and behaviors of high school counselors, 
testing practices in the high schools, and prior 
experiences of students from particular schools — 
should l>e investigated as possible barriers to the 
adequate identification of students for higher 
education. 

4. The Stote of Michigan dioutd provide national 
leadership in securing o revision of techniques 
used for the identificotion of pu|»il talents and 
abilities* 

The Committee urges consideration of recent find* 
ings that current, commonly-used examinations 
fail to recognize and uncover a wide variety of 
student talents, skills, and mental attributes.^ 
Many potential college students are thereby penal* 
ized. We urge state leadership in the development 
of identification procedures not limited to verbal 
and mathematical ability, but incorporating many 
other dimensions (e.g., leadership, social sensi- 
tivity, non-verbal expression) of individual po- 
tential. 

5. Since a ''setf-identfftcation'' of students for higher 
educotfon will occur If college opportunities ore 
made more accessible, the State should enwre 
thot oil geographic regions and centers of populo* 
tlon in Michigan are served by community 
colleges. 

There is an obvious relationship between prox- 
imity and the probability of attending college.^ 
Large numbers of students arc more likely to 
enter college if they can attend an institution per- 
mitting them to live at home, work part-time and 
commute. 

1, Ri^htin^ the Bahnrf. a Report of the Cmnmissfon cm Twts (New 
York: CoUe^se Fn!ran,*tf Examinatlcm Board. 

t 'arfcn W. Wiflinpham, Free-Access Higher Fduvation (New Yorkt 
CoV.fr. Entrance F.xaminnllon BtMird. pp. 16-17. 



* A tfotewMe recruttmenf system should be estofe" 
iished to mofch tho needs, potentioi obil^ies, and 
desires of prospecth^ coltege ^entt with the 
characteristics — reol ond desired of our exist* 
ing institutions. 

This recommeiKlution is complex and requires 
somewhat detailed elalH>ration. Both students and 
institutional identities must be respected. Diversity 
should be encouraged, indeed strengthened. But 
competitiw recruiting in which institutions vie 
with one another for the same Black or Chicano 
or Indian students to meet some recently estab- 
lished quota is exactly the wrong way to go about 
it 

There is no apparent reason to believe that Mich- 
igan colleges and universities will, on their own, 
develop a collaborative system for rwrulting mi- 
nority-group students. Nor should they be asked 
to try. For them, such a system would t« expen- 
sive inordinately difficult to administer effectively, 
and cumbersome. The alternative is to place the 
responsibility squarely on the State Department 
of Education. It has the advantages of a state- 
wide perspective, the obligation of being respon- 
sive to the duly elected representatives of the 
people who finance public education, and of being 
responsible for and informed about the affairs 
of elementary and secondary school systems — ^the 
sources of prospective college students, 

A recruiting system administered by the State 
Department of Education might begin with the 
practice reputed to be successfully employed by 
Cuyahoga Community College in Cleveiand The 
college is reported to employ "educational coun- 
selors," who work in a community they know 
and where they are known, to advise "clients" 
about educational opportunities existing through- 
out the Geveland area. They do not specifically 
recruit students for the craimunity college, al- 
though they are paid by it, but instead try to 
match an individual's interests and needs with 
the best possible educational choice available^ — 
whether it is a barber's college, a university, the 
community college, or perhaps no school at all. 
Such an approach, administered centrally by the 
Department and operated locally throughout the 
State, could use many of the present recruiters on 
college campuses to work with these counselors 
rather than prospective students. Or college re- 
cruiters could be paid by the State and assigned 
to various communities. The important point is 
that the recruiters' loyalties sfiould he shifted from 
institutions to people needing their help, and that 
the process should he related to a state wide plan. 

This might well mean that some institutions would 
rarely, if ever, be recommended to entering fresh- 



men as the college to attend. But there should be 
no sti^a attached to an institution (or, more 
likely, a given program in an instituuon) which 
fails to attmct minority-students in sizaUe num- 
bers. If Black students are unr^ponsive to apj^als 
to enroM in a veterinary medicine program, for 
tnstano that does not mean that the program is 
"racis- ir "irrelevant**; if Chicanos exhibit com- 
parati' i.v Mttle mterest in attending Lutheran col- 
lege, that does not mean that Lutheran colleges 
should be accused of bi^try against them. But if 
Blacks want to enroll in teacher training programs 
in gieater numbers than a given institution can 
accommodate, then it ^ould be clear that neigh- 
boring institutions with such programs must share 
the responsibility to provide those students with 
suitable op]K>rtunities. If Indians in the Upper 
Peninsula are interested in enroUhig in para- 
medical training programs offered only at rora- 
munity collets in the southeastern part of the 
State, then they should be assisted to enroll in 
them. 

7. All Mkhison community coHesM should bo "frae- 
a^^" instituHons — with on open door to any 
person, with or without o high school di|Momo, 
who wishes to enter higher eduMtlon. 

Any person over the a^ of 18 who wishes to 
attend college, regardless of motive, regardl^ of 
preparation, re^^less of anything but desire, 
should be assured admittan<^ to a community col* 
lege. Michi^n's community colleges can and must 
play a greater role in attracting tri-cthnic minority 
students to higher education if equality of oppor- 
tunity is to be served. 

8. The Stote Boord of EduMtlon diould support, 
encouroge, and asslA Michigan's colleges and 
universities In efforts to hicrease minority group 
enroihnents. A statewide ^quota^ sys^m fc^r 
minority admissions Is Inadvisable; however, e ich 
institution should be enwuraged to set, an<t to 
make public, specific minority enrollment ob{ec* 
fives for the next fhfe years. 

9. The State Board of Eduoition should encourage 
Michigan's coll^n ond unhrersltles to moke It 
possible for tfieir students to participate In the 
admteslons procen. 

Students, and particularly m^bers of minority 
groups^ should be voting members of admissions 
committees; should be encouraged to help with 
recruiting efforts; and should, in fact, play a role 
in recruiting new students comparable to that 
played by faculty members m recruiting new 
teachers. 
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10* The Stote Boord of Education should conduct a 
statewide ttudy of odmlssions i^licies and prac- 
tices among tlie State's colleges and universittes* 
Hie study shouM inclucie an invesfigation of trans- 
for opportunities from two-year ta four-year 
instituttons* 

11. The Stcrte Competitive Scholarship Program which, 
for the 1971-72 school year, wiii have an oilora- 
tfon of approxlmoteiy $8,000,000 needs ta be 
significontiy modified. Currently, this program 
pravides 1.1% of these funds ta disadvontaged 
students. We feel thot a minimum of 15% of 
these funds should be awarded to minority group 
students. This can be accomplished by: 

(a) Establishing awards on a geographical and 
school distribution basis which would guar- 
antee that the five students with the highest 
scores for each Michigan high school would 
receive a Michigan Competitive Scholarship 
grant, provided that recipients qualify ac- 
cording to fmancial need; 

(b) Continuing to determine the amount of the 
scholarship by financial need as well as test 
score performance — whereby a student from 
a very low-inccMne family would receive a 
significantly higher scholarship than a student 
from an upper-incom*; family. The guaranty 
that students would competing with peers 
of similar educational background and cir« 
cumstances would significantly increase the 
number o( minority group students rcceivmg 
scholarships. 

12. The Michigon Tuition Grant for the present 
academic year is funded ot the level of 
$5,200,000. The percent of minority group stu- 
dents receiving these funds Is 9*1. With the ht- 
creased number of minority group students 
attending private institutions, we feel this per- 
centage should be significantly increased for the 
1971-72 school year. 

This could b^t be accomplished by the elimma- 
tion of the requirement to take the Michigan 
Competitive Scholarship Test to be eligible for 
full year grants. 

We cannot sufficiently stress the need to eliminate 
the Competitive Scholarship requirement as a pre* 
requisite for Michigan Tuition Grants. This seri- 
ously mitigates a^inst a specific segment of the 
Michigan school population because counselmg 
services and knowledge regarding financial aid 
programs are minimal in inner city high schools. 
We further feel that the need fact^^r or these 
grants must be firmly documented. 
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13. That an Opportunity Awards Progrom be estab- 
lishod for the 1971 ^Ta school year, with an initial 
allocation of $5,000,000. 

The State Bcmrd of Education has previously en- 
dorsed a similar proposal and proposed legislation 
^ rroommended to tlie Legislature by the State 
Board in January. Five million dollajre would 
support between 10,{K)0 and 12,000 students each 
year. The maximum grant made available to any 
one student would be $500 and that award would 
be determined solely by the financial need of an 
individual student. A student coming from a family 
with an inccnne of under $5,000 a year would be 
eligible for both a Michi^n Tuition Grant and a 
State Opportunity Award. The purpose of the 
Opportunity Awards would be to help offset some 
of the real costs of education which would include; 
transportation, lunch money, clothing, and in- 
cidental expenses that are not computed in terms 
of institutional costs but become an important 
factor when a student is unable to \wrk to pay 
for his living costs and when family funds are 
not available to supplement these needs. 

14. That the Stote of Michigon esfobibh o stale 
revolving loan program whereby students who 
ore unable to secure o giraranteed k>an through 
o private lending ogency %vouid be oUe to apply 
for ossistonce directly through the State of 
Michigan. 

The State Board of Education has previously en- 
dorsed such a proposal, and proposed legislatioa 
to create a state revolving loan program was 
recommended to the Legislature by the State 
Board in January. This proposal seeks $1,000,000 
annually for student loans until such time as loan 
rejmyments would enable this program to be self- 
sustaining. 

15. That the State of Michigan establish o program 
which will fufful institutfons i» supporthre services 
to disodvontoged student. 

The State allocation for the 1971-72 school year 
should be a $5,000,000 appropriation and institu- 
tions could submit proposals on a competitive 
basis that would be evaluated by merit and insti- 
tution commitment This pn^am would provide 
educational resources, tutorial services, counsel- 
ing, and curriculum innovation, all of which would 
assist Michigan c^lle^s and universities to help 
their students to graduate within a four-year 
period. 
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1 6. Simiai AkI^ ncQ Progroms shay id be eslobUshed 
with state gitintf on a profect ba$b to institutions 
of higlter education fon (a) the development of 
new instructionoi ond curricukir strategic for the 
education of students from minority groups, and 
(b) programs to promote an undei^ndlng and 
acceptance of minority students by faculty, stu- 
dents, ond the community. 

Patterm of instituticmal "racism'' of irrelevant 
curricula, of **unaware'' faculties, of rigid and 
doctrinaire administrators — must altered if 
equal access is to become equal educational op- 
portunity. The state can become a catalyst for 
such change through the provision of special 
grants to institutions who are willing to attempt 
to change. 

17. An equality of eduoitionai opportunity requires 
the oddition of Mack, Chtcono, and American 
Indion personnel in key positions on coRege and 
univers^ stoffs. 

Adequate role models for minority students, cur- 
ricular and instructional changes, and altered in- 
stitutional procedure^ and policies — are important 
by-products of efforts to add minority staff mem- 
bers« which are essential to the success of equal 
opportunities programs. 

18. ft is recommended tliat the State assume greoter 
responsibility for an equoliiation of opportunities 
for entrance Into and completion of programs of 
study in higher educatton, through the expanded 
provision ^ additionai training mechanisms fn 
areas of the State with large tri»ethnic minority 
and geographically disodvantoged populations. 

The experimental program of Neighboriiood Edu- 
cation Centers presently being initiated on a lim- 
ited basis in some low-income communities in 
Michigan should be encoum^ and expanded. 
Such agencies, acimg as On-to-Education Oppor- 
tunity Centers, in a **store-front'' capacity, should 
be established in tri-ethnic minority and geograph- 
ically isolated areas throughout the State. Each 
local establishment should function as a pre- 
cJ^ege training, recruitment, and information 
center for its neighborhood or communitj — to 
assist high school graduates and dropouts in meet- 
ing the entrance and academic skill requirements 
for higher education. 

19« The Stcito Board of Education should explore 
possibilities for the estoblshment of an ''extemoi 
degroe program" in Michigan. 

Despite the relatively generous opportunities for 
higher education in the State of Michigan, there 
are very many able adults who because of physical 
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handicaps, geographic isolation, economic circum* 
stances, ixx>r preparation in elementary and sec- 
ondary school, responsibility for dependent parents 
or children, or other reasons simply have not had 
— and may never have — a chance to go to college, 
even on a part-time basis. 

An ''external d^ree program'' in Michigan could 
considerably broaden the base of opportunity for 
participation in higher education. Such a program 
could enable prople not enrolled in college to 
earn baccalaureate degrees in their own time 
through independent study and examination. 
Tests, or other arrangements, for granting credit 
toward a degree could be developed and admin* 
istered under the authcnity of the State Board 
of Education. 

The idea is not a new one. Hiere is considerable 
experience with external degree programs in 
Britam, Australia, and other countries. Britain's 
experience dates back to 1836 when the Univer- 
sity of London was established as an examining 
body; in fact, it had no internal students imlil 
19(K}. Australians programs have long been in 
operation and originally were created because of 
the geographical remoteness of great parts of the 
population. 

Interest in external degree programs also is grow- 
ing rapidly in this country — in New York, Wis* 
consin, Florida, and elsewhere. In September, 
1970, New York's Commissioner of Education, 
Ewald Nyquist, announced that the New York 
State Regents will soon establish an external de- 
gree program to enable qualified persons not 
enrolled in college to earn degrees through inde- 
pendent study and examination. The New York 
State Education Department is developing and 
already using a series of New York Proficiency 
Exams as the basis for granting College credit. 
Through the help of the Carnegie Corporation, the 
CoUe^ Boaixl for six years has been developing 
CLEP — the College Level Examination Program. 
There are now about 33 of these examinations; 
500 colleges and universities awcept succef.sful 
ccHnpleticn of them as a basis for college credit. 

20* The concept of on ''open door" to the community 
college and o liberoilieed odmfssions poKcy to the 
four*year Inctitutfora mutt not develop into o 
'^revc^vbig door/' 

To insure that appropriate avenues are available 
after the student is admitted, adequate financial 
and instructional support must be provided. Di- 
versity, with options for intermittent study, a wide 
army of educational alternatives* and freedom of 
movement from one program to another, must be 
encouraged. 
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21. The State ^rd of idueotion, in cooperoHon with 
the in^Hutiom, AouM Mtoblish a monboring 
syitem desioned to produM evidence that each 
inttittition, os a minimum, 

(a) increasing the enroUment of Black, Chicano, 
and American Indian students; 

(b) increasing tl^ rate of retention of tliese stu- 
dents; 

(c) successfully incorporating these students into 
the total life of the higher education c(^* 
munity; 

(d) increasing the recruitment of minority-group 
staff members in all areas; 

(e) has eliminated all policies that are restrictive 
or discriminatory toward the members of 
minority groups — including students, feculty, 
and all non-academic staff; 

(f) continually evaluating and taking; stej^ to 
eliminate all racist practices, subUe as well 
as blatant; 

(g) basing priority decisions on immediate and 
long-term manpower requirements, i,e., pro- 
viding all students with a realistic ^sessment 
of job opportunities available to them upon 
completion of their programs; and 

(h) intensifying existing programs or establishing 
new programs that bear directly on improving 
the quality of life for all citizens. 

22. The Stote Boord of Education and the Bureau of 
the Budget, In the program aiui budget review 
proeessp and the Legislature In Its decisions on 
approf9flot!onSr should evaluate indhridual Insti- 
tutfonol request for support and program funcb 
on the iwsis of each institution's affirmoHve 
action In the above areas. A comparable policy 
is olready in effect in the State of Illinois, 

23. The Legislature, In planning its annual oppropria-* 
Hons for the support of higher ^uortion^ ^uld 
set oside a percentoge of the totol amount avali- 
obe to to dbtributed to thoM institutions whldi 
ore making or propose to make sIgnWcont can't 
trifoutions to the Improvement of ttiO quality of 
life now endured by Hie trl^nte minorities. 



Such contributions could be in education, research, 
or service, e.g., a new instructional pro^um in 
nursing in tlie Detroit area, where there is a 
severe shortage of nurses and where tri-ethnic 
minorities laclc access to nursing {Ht^rams; or a 
survey of the changing vocational plans of young 
minority-group member to assess the contem- 
poraneity of the c^erings of local institutions; or 
a community health program which would com- 
bine the training (tf nealth workers in the com*- 
plex health problems of the poor with h^th serv- 
ices in locations ac^ssible to p^>ple now deprived 
of them. Amounts allocated, which would 
apart from amounts for the institutions' ^eral 
requeste, would dejK^nd on separate proposals by 
the institutions which could be evaluated, accepted, 
or turned down in ways comparable to them used 
by federal granting agencies. Rraewal requests 
would have to be a<xompanied by progr^s re- 
ports. Nothing that was demonstrated to related 
lo the objectiw state above would be excluded 
from consideration, wh«her it involved construc- 
tions, equipment, transpcMtation, etc. 

24. The Legisloture, to encourage hstitutions to mcdce 
the oi>{ective stoted obove integral with their own 
priorities, dtould consider either or both of the 
following devices: 

(a) A supplemental and propcHtionate appropria*' 
tion to institutions which can demonstrate that 
they are investing a ^vcn percentage of their 
resource m programs designed to meet the 
above objective. It is true that some of the 
State*s institutions ai^ not, at present, well 
situated or staffed or oriented to make any 
sizable investments this sort. But they 
would be encouraged to exert themselves still 
further. Whether this or that institution 
would thus receive more or less support is 
irrelevant This i^ue is the enhaiw^ement of 
the respoi^veness of the State's institutions 
to the needs of tri^ethnic minorities. 

(b) Full (bwause it would be tiie first order of 
business) funding ot all existing (i.e., pre- 
viously approve!) programs int^ded to 
benefit bi*ethnic mmorities. 
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TO: State Board of Education 

DATE: December 19, 1972 

FROM: Subcommittee on Equality of Access to 
Higher Education 

SUBJECT: Report & Recommendations From Slate 
Board Education Subcommittee on 
Equality of Access to Higher Education 

The State Board of Education approve the apjwint- 
ment of a Subcommittee of the Board to "develop 
proposals to provide greater equal educational op- 
portimity in postsecondary educaticm, considering: 

• Omnibus Higher Education Legijdation 

• Private Trade and Technical Schools, and 

• Other Related Matters'' 

The subcommittee in carrying out its assignment was 
ever mindful that Equality of Access to Higher Educa* 
tion has been one of the major goals of the State Board 
of Education since it adopted the State Plan for Higher 
Education on June 11, 1969 

The subcommittee was also very much aware that: 

a. the Superintendent of Public Instruction was 
formulating a CMiprehensive plan for better or- 
ganizing the delivery services for postsecondary 
education, which has now been reviewed and 
received by the State Board 

b. the Task Force on Equality of Access to Higher 
Education has directed its primary attention to 
increasing minority enrolbnems and 

c. The Task Force on Goal Four was concentrating 
their efforts on developing proposals to provide 
greater access to private higher education, which 
proposals have now been received and adopted by 
the State Board. 

Considering these facts the subcommittee decided to 
explore how best to implement: 

a. Resolution of June 30, 1971 before the State Board 
of Education endorsing a "K-14 system of free 
public education to insure equal educational op* 
portunity for all in a substantive manner and in 
a manner that will be least expensive to the 
students, their parents, and the taxpayers." and 

b. Title X of the Omnibus Higher Education Plan 

Community Colleges and Occupational Education 
which states: 
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each State which desires to receive assistance under this 
subpart sbali develop a statewide plan for the expansion 
or impnovement of postsecondary education prc^rums in 
Community Colleges or both considering two years of 
tuition free or low-tuition postsecondary education with- 
in a reasonable distant. 

In this regard, California has already established the 
precedent for offering this type of equality of access to 
post-secondary education. 

Michigan has a pwt-secondaiy system that is also 
readily adaptable to providing this type of equality of 
opportunity. The projected Freshman and Sophomore 
tuition fees for 1973-74 school year is approximately 
$34.5 million. However, a portion of these costs is al- 
ready included in the approximately $6 million of state 
and federal financial assistance currently being pro- 
vided to community coUe^ students. If we assume that 
half of the $6 million is used for tuition aini fees — 
the costs of providing a K-14 system of free public 
education, utilizing the cor^^iunity colleges vrould be 
approximately $31.5 million. 

The estimated 1^72 fall enrolhnent in public com- 
munity colleges is 137,600 headcount or 74,000 full- 
time equivalent students. This would make the a>sts 
of this program approximately $230 per headcount or 
$426 per full-time equivalent student. 

RecommendoHon No. 1 it Is recommondod that 
the Stota Boord ef Educotion In keeping with (a) Its 
poUqf of providing equolity of CKCdM to pottseMndory 
education; (b) 'fs propmed Resolution of June 1971 
endorsing o K»14 system of free public educotion, ond 
(e) Title X of the Omnibus Higher Educotion Blli, requett 
the Superintendent to develop o propMol to exomhie 
the effects of providing either fuHlon^^ree or lower 
cost ^ucotion hi the public Community ond Junior 
Colleges and hnplementotlon plans for submission to 
the State Board of Education. 

The second charge to the subcommittee was to pro- 
vide greater equality of educaticMial opportunity in re- 
gard to private trade and technical schools. This is 
also in keeping with the goals in the State Plan for 
Higher Education as well as Title X of the Omnibus 
Higher Education legislatira. 

The latter includes in its definition of Community 
Colleges, **Any junior college, postsecondary vocational 
school, technical institute or any other educational in- 



stitution which" — it then lists some sj^ific criteria 
including these institutions granting an associate degree. 

In this re^iti, there are a number of students who 
are attending or who would be interested in attending 
private trade and t^hnical schools in Michi^, but 
find it more difficult to receive financial assistance be- 
cause the schocds are not approved to grant associate 
degrees. However, a number of states already provide 
these type of schools with special degree granting au- 
thority in technical areas, namely: Ohio, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Virginia and Massachusette. 
These special degrees are somewhat comparable to 
the traditional associate in ans degree. 

The subcommittee believe the students in Michigan 
should have the saine equality of access to postsecon(^ry 
education as the students in these other states, 

Recommendcttlon No. 2 — h is r&commeniied thot tho 
Stato Board c$ Educotfon approve the e^blishment of 
on Assodote in Technical Studies Degree to be 
awarded by the trade and teehnlcol ^ocls and re- 
quetf the Superintendent to develop q»eciffc propmals 
to implement this recommendation. 

The third charge to the subcommittee was a general 
oi^ and that was to investigate additional matters as 
related to providing greater equality of educational op- 
portunity in postsecondary education. 

In this regard the subconmiittee wants to call partic- 
ular attention to the recent agreement entered into by 
a number of public Bao^aureate Institutions and Com- 
munity Colleges recc^nizing and acceptmg the Com- 



munity College general education courses for transfer 
purjx>ses. 

Recommendotion No. 3 It is roMmmended that the 
State Board of ^iucotion requetf the Superintendent to 
develop a ResoiuHon, for Board approval, commending 
thMe coilegM and universitiM who have token such 
a positive first step to better provide equality of 
acMSs to postMcondory edueotion and encouroging 
all college and universities to toke simHor and/or 
more compreliensive action. 

The deliberations of this subcommittee point to the 
desirability of further investigation of this matter, par- 
ticularly in relation to the other aspects of the Omnibus 
Higher Education Legation. 

Recommendotion No. 4 It is recommended that the 
State Board of Eduoition appoint another subcommit- 
fee, after Januory 1, i973, to continue the work of 
this subcommittee and to develop recommendotions 
for the Board's considerations relative to the other 
aqiects of the Omnibus Higher Education Leglskition. 

The Subcommittee on Equality of Access to Hig^r 
Education recommends that the State Board of Edu- 
cation: 

1. Receive the report* 

2. Refer recommendations No. 1 and No. 2 to the 
State Board of Education's Council on Higher 
Education. 

3. Adopt recommendations No« 3 and No. 4. 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
MEMORANDUM 

Date: December 26, 1972 

TO: Dr. Roben Huxol 

FROM: John W. Porter, Chairman 

SUBJECT: State Board of Education Action on Sub- 
committee Report on Equality of Access 
to Higher Education 

Following is an abstract of the minutes of the State 
Board of Education meeting of Decemt^r 20, 1972: 
The following recommendations were made by the Sub- 
committee on Equality of Access to Higher Education: 
RecommendaUon No. 1. It is recommended that the 
Stote Board of Education in keeping with (a) its poUcy 
of provjdmg equality of access to post-secondary edu- 
cauon; (b) its proposed Resolution of June, 1971 en- 

fT'S-^i* K"^'* °^ P"^^'« education, and 

(c) litle X of the Omnibus Higher Education Bill 
request the Superintendent to develop a proposal to 
examine the effects of providing either tuition-free or 
lower cost education in the public community and 
junior colleges and implementation plans for subaus- 
sion to the State Board of Education. 

Recommendarion No. 2. It is recommended that the 
State Board of Education approve the establishment 
of an Associate in Technical Studies Degree to be 
awarded by the trade and technical schools and request 
the Superintendent to develop specific proposals to 
miplement this recommendation. 

Recommendation No. 3. It is recommended that the 
State Board of Education request the Superintendent to 
develop a Resolution, for Board approval, commending 
those colleges and universities who have taken such a 
positive first step to better provide equality of access 
to post-secondary education and encouraging all col- 
leges and universities to take simUar and 'or more 
ccwnprehensive action. 

RecommendaUon No. 4. It is recommended that the 
State Board of Education appoint another subcommit- 
tee, after January 1, 1973, to continue the work of 
this subcommittee and to develop recommendations 
for the Board's consideration relative to the other as- 
pects of the Omnibus Higher Education Legislation. 
Mr. O'Neil moved, seconded by Dr. Morton, that the 
State Board of Education (1) receive *he report of 
December 19, 1972, from the Subcommittee on Equal- 
ity of Access to Higher Education; (2) refer Recom- 
mendations No. 1 and No. 2 to the State Board of 
Education's Council on Higher Education and ask for 
Its recommendation in three months; and (3) adopt 
Recommendations No. 3 and No. 4. 

Ms. Kelly offered a substitute motion, seconded by 
Mrs. Miller, that the Recommendations be amended 
as follows: "Recommendation No. 1. It ii recom- 



mended that the State Board of Education ja feirping 
^ kt» {n4i«y H tMTovi Jing <^<tHftiity 9em>m to 
IM iM t oc'oondiJiiM. i t Jucm l iuu ^ ^ m pf^f*^ j4t « nolutio » 

Eduootion request the Superintendent to devel<M> 
a proposal REPORT to examine the effects of provid- 
ing either tuition-free or lower cost education in the 
public community and junior colleges and implemen- 
tation plans for submission to tlie State Board of Edu- 
cation." "Recommendation No. 2. It is recommended 
that the State Board of Education n}M'K.vt ^ vMah- 
« t ' i iim-iit ^ ftH REQUEST THE SUPERINTENDENT 
TO PREPARE A REPORT FOR THE BOARD 
EVALUATING THE ADVISABILITY OF ESTAB- 
LISHING an Associate in Technical Studies Degree 
to be awarded by the trade and technical schools and 
request the Superintendent to develop specific proposals 
to implement this recommendation"; and further moved 
that Recommendations No. 3 and No. 4 be deleted. 
Mr. O'Neil called for a point of order. He said it was 
not the prerogative of any member to change the Sub- 
committee's report, but it was the prerogative of the 
Board to decide what to do with the report. He asked 
for a ruling from the Chair. 

The Chair ruled that Ms. KeUy's substitute moUon 
was m order because the motion of the Subcommittee 
dealt with the four recommendations. Dr. Porter read 
from page 423 of Roberts' Rules of Order confirmine 
the Chair's ruling. * 

Ms. KeUy withdrew her substitute motion; Mre. Miller 
her second. 

Mr. O'NeU withdrew his moUon; Dr. Morton his second. 
Mr. O'NeU moved, seconded by Ms. KeUy, that the 
State Board of Education receive the report of the 
Board Subcommittee on Equality of Access to Higher 
Education, dated December 19, 1972. 

Ayes: Brcnnan, Kelly, Miller, Morton, Novak 
O'Neil, RiethmOler / • , , 

Absent: Deeb 
The motion carried. 

Ms. KeUy moved, seconded by Mis. MUIer, that the 
Recommendations of the Board Subcommittee on 
Equahty of Access to ^ gher Education be amended 
as foUows: "Recommendation No. 1. It is recom- 
mended that the State Board of Education m Jw-^^j^sft 

^ <rf provitling <'q«ftj44^ «4 ttoof^f^ 

pnn» fio, i nn,Tiit,M »,i..nn»;.p , (i^j pr n pn n 'rd T? P ( >u 1iiIi ,. u 

n.lni . nfion i «Ht4 ^ j£ <rf 44w» OwHwinw ffi^W 
Eiliiraf - it i ft iiitt. request the Superintendent to develop 
ft j»«»pe«4 REPORT to examine the efforts of pro- 
viding either tuition-free or lower cost education in 
the public community and junior coUegcs and imple- 
mentation plans for submission to the State Board of 
Education.'* Recommendation No. 2. It is recom- 
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memied that the State Board of Education a|ytH»w 
^ i?utabliuiimuut ^ «b RHQUEST THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT TO PREPARE A REPORT FOR THE 
BOARD EVALUATING THE ADVISABILITY OF 
ESTABLISHING an Associate in Technical Studies 
Degree to be awarded by the trade and technical schools 
and request the Superintendent to develop specific pro- 
po2»als to implement this recommendation'*; and further 
moved the deletion of Recommendations No. 3 and 
No. 4. 

A roll-call vote was taken on the motion. 

Novak: Aye 

Brennan: Aye 

Riethmiller: Aye 

Miller: Aye 

Kelly: Aye 

O'Neil: *Nay 

Morton: **Nay 

Deeb: Absent 
The motion carried. 

♦Mr. O'Neil explained his "nay" vote. "1 find this 
action by the B<mrd deeply disappointing in view 
of the study over the many years and its policy 
of providing equality of access to iK>st-secondary 
education; a resolution that is still pending before 
the Board endorsing the K-14 system of free 
public education, which action was only referred 
until nn Attorney General*s opinion could be 
received regarding the constitutionality of tuition 
which we now have received; and in view of 
Title X of the Omnibus Higher Education Bill 
which calls for this. I also vote "no"" because, 
as Dr. Morton has said regarding the Associate 
Degree in Technical Studies, many students who, 
because of this technicality will not take advantage 
of an education because they cannot receive 



equal financial assistance with those going to com* 
munity coUeg^ by going to trade schools because 
of the technicality of award degrees, wUl not be 
provided, and 1 hardly think asking fcM: a report 
will effectuate equal educational opfK>rtunity in 
IK>st-sMondary education/* 

**Dr- Morton explaired his **nay" wte. I vot^ 
'no' because I think what the motion ^ks to 
accmnpUsh, namely greater input, is not precluded 
itxxn the original recommendation of the Sub- 
committee* The reconunendation of the majority 
of the Subcommittee does not suggest program. 
It is not that simplistic. It seeks to get a regis- 
tration of intent (k the Board and then send that 
intent through a pro^^ that allows for all ctf the 
input to which Gorton has referred. S^ndly, 
the Advisory CcMmnitt^ on Equal Acc^ b 
alrrady considering the many problems having 
to do with admissions otherwise involved in tte 
total problem. Therefore, it seems to me that it 
is a simple matter of putting on the table the 
intent of the Board and then charging the Super- 
intendent to come up with proj^sals that have 
the pros and cons, and input from all persons 
involved as to what can be done in the area 
and moving to^rd a solution. It seems to me 
we have had as goals two items in particular for 
six years, and I, like Mr. O^Neil, wonder why we 
set goals if we dcm't intend to implement them. 
This is not an implementation in terms of specifics. 
It is a report to the Superintendent you are now 
chaining to move toward the implementation of 
a goal that has been set for six years.'* 

copies to: Dr. T. Harry McKiimey 
Mr. Evan Wilner 
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